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Armco Steel Corporation 


1949 Annual Report Summary 


The year in brief 


1949* 
Net Sales and Other Revenues .......2.2.. . $349,049,521 


Income for the Year ....... , 30,918,202 








Net Earnings Per Share of Common Stock ..... . 7.68 
Preferred Dividends ......:.+5868c6-vsse'es 899,787 
Comes Ses ww ee iw we we ow ES 9,767,996 
Cash Dividends Per Share of Common Stock . ... . 2.50 
Income Retained in the Business .......... 20,250,419 
FINANCIAL POSITION 
Assets 
Total Current Assets . ......2.2.2.2.2.2.. $155,244,414. 
Investmente—Net .......:..-ese2ees ; 13,379,972 
Property, Plant & Equipment—Net . .... . . 142,856,480 
Prepaid Expenses ee ee BR: A oe: et 3,264,155 
WN ks. 6 ow & Wee ees ck . $314,745,021 
Liabilities and Capital 
Total Current Liabilities . . . ....... =. . $ 48,032,617 
Long-Term Debt (less current portion) . . . .. . 64,290,000 
Operating Reserves rae 3S on es ; 4,814,739 
ee ee: =< Albano: eee er a . 197,607,665 
a ee eee ee a ee . . . $314,745,021 


1948 
$385.826,001 
32,030,712 
8.00 
899,708 
7,783,051 
2.00 
23,347,953 


$168,448,951 
9,632,593 
133,720,154 
4,402,264 





$316,203,962 


$ 55,915,670 
69,160,000 
4,609,926 
186,518,366 
$316,203,962 





*Not comparable to 1948 figures as 1949 figures exclude foreign subsidiaries except Canadian. 


Write for a free copy of our complete 1949 Annual Report, which gives many 


interesting facts and figures about Armco Steel Corporation. 


50: ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


cia Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from 


PURPOSE Coast to Coast * The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
STEELS 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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AMERICA’S 





Over 300 Banks 


have submitted to us their entire 
list of holdings and other data of 
a most confidential nature, so that 
we could prepare a report giving 
them investment advice. 


INVESTING FOR INDIVIDUALS 
presents different problems, but 
surely, if so many banking insti- 
tutions turn to Ira Haupt & Co. 
for advice, it is logical to believe 
that we can assist you, too. 





Send us a list of your securities ; 
outline your investment objectives 
and let us submit a report to you 
in the same way that we have been 
submitting reports to over 300 
banks. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion although we would hope to 
receive some of your business if 
we demonstrate that we can be 
helpful. 

Address Investors 
Service Department 


IRA HAUPT & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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published. 
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from 1926 to date ~ some of them 
from 1914 to date. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS: According to The Glenn L. 
Martin Company’s Annual Report to Martin stock- 
holders and employees for 1949, Martin operations 
during 1949 resulted in earnings of $5,131,500, on 
sales deliveries of $52,054,958. Primarily because of 
an additional provision of $2.8 million for 1945 re- 
negotiation refund, the net income transferred to 
earned surplus was $2,834,397. Unrestricted cash 
rose from $4,400,000 to $8,300,000 and working 
capital from under $10 million to above $11 million 
in 1949. Total net worth of the Company was in- 
creased to more than $19,600,000, while R. F. C. 
indebtedness was reduced from $16.4 million at the 
beginning of 1949 to $3 million at year-end. The 
Martin backlog of undelivered sales orders amounted 
to $71,655,000 at year-end. 


OUTLOOK: C. C. Pearson, President and General 
Manager, reported that “costs and expenses have 
been reduced, management and supervision have 
been strengthened, and better production perform- 
ance was obtained. A number of highly satisfactory 
records were established by our products, a sizable 
volume of new sales contracts and orders was ob- 
tained, and several good prospects for additional 
sales have been developed. Without minimizing the 
problems yet remaining, and those inherent in the 
industry, I believe that these and the other facts which 
follow will indicate that your Company is moving 
forward steadily.” 


NAVY DELIVERIES: The first five of nineteen P4M-i 
Mercators, land-based Navy patrol planes for mine 
laying, anti-submarine warfare and other vital mis- 
sions, were delivered in 1949. An initial order was 
placed by the Navy for the Martin P5M-1, twin- 
engine seaplane sub-hunter. Deliveries were complet- 
ed on the last of the 30-ton PBM-5A Mariners, world’s 
largest amphibians, and AM-1 Maulers, powerful 
Navy attack planes. 





AIR FORCE PLANES: The high-speed three-jet 
Martin XB-51, the Air Force’s first postwar ground 
support bomber, made its first flights in 1949. The 
second of two experimental six-jet XB-48 bombers 
was delivered to the Air Force early last year. 


SPECIAL WEAPONS: Martin research and devel- 
opment work on highly-secret pilotless aircraft and 
guided missiles continued to advance during 1949. 
Martin Viking rockets for U. S. Navy, first American- 
designed, American-built high altitude research 
rockets, were fired at White Sands Proving Grounds. 
Such projects as the Navy KDM-1, radio-controlled 
ram-jet-powered target drone; an important and 
sizable ground-to-ground missile on which all de- 
tails are still highly restricted; electronic fire control 
systems, servo-mechanisms, computers and other 
electronic devices, make the Company a major source 
of supply in this field. 


COMMERCIAL: Since the Martin Annual Report 
went to press, Eastern Air Lines and Trans World 
Airline have announced the purchase of 65 new model 
Martin 4-0-4 Airliners at a cost of $35 million. TWA 
also has announced the leasing of 12 new Martin 
2-0-2 airliners to be delivered in the next six months. 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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Signals of Major 
Market Turning Points 


Signs of reversal of the upward trend have yet to 


appear, but investors should keep watch for them. 


Here are the usual characteristics of market tops 


Cr of the outstanding character- 
istics of the stock market is its 
tendency to go to extremes. It is per- 
fectly logical for it to react with plus 
signs to an improvement, current or 
prospective, in business conditions, 
corporate earnings and dividend pay- 
ments. It is equally logical for it to 
decline when the outlook in these re- 
spects is poor. But it is impossible 
to assign any logical reason for its 
performance from 1926 to 1932, a pe- 
riod during which (in terms of the 
Dow-Jones industrial average) it 
rose from about 150 to over 380 and 
then fell to around 40. 

This advance and subsequent de- 
cline are by far the most extreme 
ever to be witnessed, and are thus not 
typical. But even the four-year pe- 
riod 1935 to 1938 included a rise from 
100 to almost 200, a twelve-month 
decline to 100 and an eight-month ral- 
ly to nearly 160. Although the market 
trends from 1926 to 1932 and from 
1935 to 1938 roughly paralleled the 
concurrent performance of industrial 
activity and earnings, even the most 
accurate business forecast would have 
been of little use in any of these cases 
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in permitting the investor to predict 
how far the market might go before 
reversing its major trend. 

During recent years the relation- 
ship between earnings and_ stock 
prices has been further complicated 
by a persistent tendency for the two 
to get out of gear not only in extent 
but even in direction of movement. 
While corporate profits rose to new 
peaks between 1946 and 1948, stocks 
declined. Thus, even if an investor 
could get an advance peek today at 
income accounts for next year and the 
year after that, he could not be cer- 
tain on this basis alone where stocks 
will be selling when these statements 
are published. 

By the very nature of the mechan- 
ism which establishes stock prices, 
with a buyer needed for every seller 
in order for a transaction to take 
place, it can never be obvious that 
prices are close to a major top or bot- 
tom—otherwise price swings could 
not proceed to extremes. Hence, no 
one can possibly hope to identify 
every important reversal point. How- 
ever, there are certain characteristics 
which are normally exhibited at such 


points, and the investor who under- 
stands these and watches for them 
has a better chance of calling the turn 
than has the individual who is bullish 
because prices are going up, and re- 
mains so long after they have turned 
down. 

Since the market has been advanc- 
ing strongly since last summer, the 
characteristics of bear market lows 
are of only academic interest today ; 
the next signals to look for will be 
those identifying a top. The most 
obvious characteristic of a top is the 
fact that prices are historically high; 
but this is of almost no use whatever. 
How high is high? The Dow-Jones 
industrials set a new all-time peak in 
December, 1924, but continued to ad- 
vance for almost five years thereafter, 
more than tripling in price during 
this period. On the other hand, the 
1932-37 bull market ended at a price 
only about half the 1929 peak. Thus, 
the fact that the industrials are now 
close to the 1946 high, and above the 
best level of 1937, does not prove that 
they are too high, nor does their pres- 
ent quotation of 210 against 380 in 
1929 prove that the advance has 170 
points more to go. 

In judging whether prices are too 
high, the statistical approach is more 
productive than a historical study. 
Stocks usually sell at a generous ra- 
tio to earnings when a downturn is in 
early prospect. This was true in 
1929, in early 1930, in 1936, in late 
1938 and in 1946. However, high 
price-earnings ratios may be wit- 
nessed at other times as well; they 
were unusually high for three years 
following mid-1933, yet prices ad- 
vanced strongly during this period. 


Price-Earnings Trend 


This relationship was due not to 
high stock prices but to the low earn- 
ings for 1932-33-34-35; in view of 
the high level of profits today it may 
well be that price-earnings ratios at 
the next major top will be somewhat 
lower than those witnessed at past 
peaks. However, they are likely to 
be considerably higher than those 
now prevailing. Price-earnings ratios 
cannot indicate infallibly that a mar- 
ket peak is in early prospect, but 
when they are as low as they are to- 
day they create the presumption that a 
peak is not in early prospect—in- 
formation which is equally valuable. 

Dividends as well as earnings can 

Plense turn to page 22 
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“Fair Trade” 
Again in the News 


Courts in several States have handed down ad- 
verse decisions. Price maintenance laws add to liv- 
ing costs and seem inconsistent with other legislation 


ith the return of the buyers’ 

market, bitter fights on the so- 
called Fair Trade laws are being 
waged both in and out of court. Dur- 
ing the last 12 months, decisions ad- 
verse to price maintenance have been 
handed down in state courts in New 
York, Louisiana, Florida, Illinois and 
Mississippi. Fair Traders are careful 
to point out, however, that nearly all 
of these cases have involved manda- 
tory resale price maintenance as de- 
fined by State liquor control acts, and 
that voluntary Fair Trade affecting 
liquor and other products has been 
largely upheld. This leaves Fair 
Trade as such about where it was, al- 
though the battle on it is widening. 


1931 Innovation 


The Fair Trade system as incor- 
porated in state statutes dates back to 
1931 when California druggists, 
alarmed by depression price-cutting, 
pushed a bill through the state legis- 
lature which validated manufacturer- 
retail contracts fixing the resale price 
of trademarked commodities. The law 
was later strengthened through an 
amendment making all persons who 
willingly and knowingly sold below 
the price fixed in a resale-price con- 
tract liable to anyone injured thereby. 
Other states soon fell into line and 
voluntary Fair Trade was upheld by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1936. 
By 1937, when 25 states had adopted 
such legislation, the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act made price-fixing under 
state Fair Trade acts exempt from 
anti-trust laws. Today, 45 states have 
Fair Trade laws on their books. 

The list of Fair Trade goods is 
fairly inclusive, their sales accounting 
for about $5 billion in retail trade last 
year. Besides alcoholic beverages and 
proprietary drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals, the list of price-fixed items in- 
cludes cosmetics, books, cameras, 
packaged foods, electrical appliances, 
sporting goods, hardware, photo- 
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graphic supplies and tobacco. But 
existing laws make it possible for any 
branded item to be sold at a fixed 
minimum price provided that there 
are similar products made and sold 
by other manufacturers. 

Critics of the Fair Trade laws point 
out that price maintenance tends to 
strangle competition, retard sales, 
penalize brand-name products and 
subsidize the inefficient retailer at 
public expense. “Discount” houses 
have flourished under the law, engag- 
ing in what many department and 
specialty store merchants—those who 
observe Fair Trade—consider unfair 
competition. The discount houses are 
seldom named in suits, and except in 
the larger states the contracts are not 
policed nor enforced except where en- 
forcement failure would be conspicu- 
ous. 

To escape the law’s rigidity or in- 
flexibility, therefore, retail houses 
have resorted to generous trade-ins, 
to removing brand names from labels, 
and to developing many private 
brands of their own. Such low-priced 
houses as Ohrbach’s and Klein’s, op- 
erating chiefly in New York City and 
Newark, N. J., sell branded lines 
without labels at deep-cut prices and 
are within the law in so doing. 
Macy’s, which carried about 1,700 
items under its own brand before the 
war, now has more than 20,000, 
mostly in its drug and cosmetics de- 
partments, and has recently kicked 
over the traces by instituting 20 per 
cent price cuts on such items as man- 
ufacturer-trademarked steam irons, 
electric toasters, broilers, etc. 

The Fair Trade Association raises 
no visible objection to the influx of 
new retail brands, contending it is 
merely a sign of healthy competition 
in a free economy. Fair Trade ex- 
ponents contend that the main pur- 
pose of the law—to protect the small 
retailer from price-cutting designed 
to drive him out of business—is very 
largely upheld. Knock-out price com- 





petition, it is contended, would occur 
on a national scale if Fair Trade laws 
were repealed. 

This leaves untouched the incon- 
sistency of such laws with other legis- 
lation which penalizes price agree- 
ments between manufacturers or be- 
tween stores. Only recently five 
major department stores in Philadel- 
phia paid $2,500 each in fines on a 
charge that they had conspired to fix 
prices through the elimination of sales 
within certain price ranges, the com- 
panies entering a plea of no contest 
although denying that they had ever 
agreed “to sell any particular item at 
any particular price level.” A second 
major objection was recently voiced 
by the Assistant U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of anti-trust litigation, 
who charged that Fair Trade enabled 
manufacturers to peg prices at arti- 
ficially high levels. 

The law is not in the interests of 
the consumer, but he is largely un- 
organized and unable to do anything 
about it. The O’Toole bill, introduced 
during the last session of Congress in 
an effort to repeal the Miller-Tydings 
act, died in committee. Although a 
similar measure will doubtless come 
up for action again, the Fair Traders 
are confident that the law will be pre- 
served on the books. Among the sev- 
eral states, voluntary Free Trade re- 
strictions have been breached only in 
Mississippi, where a lower court re- 
fused an injunction against a retailer 
who was selling Sheaffer pens below 
the established price, and in Florida, 
where a voluntary liquor law came 
under the fire of the court. However, 
the Florida law has since been rewrit- 
ten to conform with the court’s ruling. 


Idea Exchange 


On the other hand, there are signs 
that retailers themselves are becoming 
more concerned over current price 
wars in some fair-traded items. De- 
claring that the present system tends 
to increase costs and prices, one re- 
tail executive has proposed a periodic 
congress of major industries for the 
purpose of exchanging ideas and 
working out cooperative methods 
which would lower distributive costs. 
The existing price war, in the mean- 
time, is expected to develop along a 
widened front during the next few 
weeks as the large department stores 
and the discount houses continue to 
seek larger shares of the home appli- 
ance market. 
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Harris& Ewing dl 
here are no signs of slackening in 
the rate of growth of the natural 

gas industry. Expansion is contin- 
uing at an extremely fast pace because 
of one fundamental reason—natural 
gas is a cheap fuel on a heat unit 
basis. Furthermore, it is a clean, 
handy fuel that causes no dust and 
creates negligible smoke. 

The combination is _ unbeatable. 
Current patterns are sharply defined 
by statistics of comparative prices of 
fuel for residential space heating. Late 
last year, data were published con- 
cerning costs per season in the Chi- 
cago area. Estimated bills for home 
heating by natural gas were $119 
against $189 for anthracite coal, $162 
for number three oil and $126 for 
stoker-fired West Virginia bitumin- 
ous coal. This general pattern is 
repeated in many other sections of 
the country. In New England, natu- 
ral gas of twice the heating content 
of manufactured gas can be delivered 
to town border stations at a price 
under that of manufactured gas made 
in New England. 


Natural Gas Will Continue Its Growth 


Present quotations of the common stocks in this group 


discount future growth of the industry to some extent. 


This price advantage of natural gas 
over other fuels is the core of the 
current boom in the industry. Last 
year 13.3 million customers were 
served, a gain of eight per cent over 
1948. Total revenues rose to $1.1 
billion, an increase of 10.3 per cent, 
and new transmission and distribution 
outlays aggregated $943 million, ex- 
ceeding the previous peak year, 1948, 
by some $173 million. 


To service the steadily rising vol- 
ume of business, interstate gas pipe- 
line capacity doubled between 1940 
and 1948; by 1952, it will be twice 
1948 totals. Capital requirements of 
the natural gas industry for the five- 
year period 1948-1952 are estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of $3 bil- 
lion excluding outlays for new wells. 
Of this amount, about $1.8 billion 
will be spent for new natural gas 
transmission facilities. 


Broad Expansion Plans 


These figures point toward sub- 
stantial growth for many of the 
leading corporations in the natural 
gas field. Plans of a few of the major 
pipelines indicate the broad scope of 
such projects. El Paso Natural Gas 
will spend some $47.6 million for new 
facilities by the fall of 1951, boost- 
ing its net property investment from 
around $180 million to well over the 
$200 million mark. Panhandle East- 
ern Pipeline is adding $17 million of 
new lines and stations to its holdings 
this year and has $15 million of other 


Prices, however, have not outrun most prospects 


plans awaiting FPC approval. If all 
projects are completed, Panhandle’s 
property account will advance from 
$122 million to nearly $150 million. 
Southern Natural Gas has construc- 
tion underway which will lead to 
an even larger proportional increase 
in facilities. Company’s net plant in- 
vestment of about $85 million is ex- 
pected to reach better than $105 mil- 
lion by the close of 1951. 

These large projects, however, are 
dwarfed by proposed undertakings of 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke which are 
currently awaiting approval of the 
Federal Power Commission. Peoples 
Gas has formed a new subsidiary, 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company, with the intention of con- 
structing a 1,330-mile pipeline from 
the area of Houston, Texas, to Joliet, 
Illinois. The line, to be constructed 
at a cost of $120 to $165 million, will 
have a capacity of 585 million cubic 
feet of gas per day. 


Piedmont Natural Gas, another 
new (independent) enterprise, would 
draw gas from Texas Illinois in the 
Gulf Coast region and transport it 
1,290 miles through the Piedmont 
area of the southern seaboard states 
to Richmond and Norfolk, Virginia. 
To be built at a cost of $97 million, 
the line would have a capacity of 275 
million cubic feet per day. 

A battle is taking shape for the lu- 
crative market that Piedmont wishes 
to serve, and whether current propo- 

Please turn to page 26 


Selected Natural Gas Pipeline Companies 


--Gross Revenues—, c-——Earned——,, Price Range 
(Millions) Per Share *1950 Recent 7-——Dividends——, 

1948 1949 1948 1949 High Low Price 1949  *1950 +Yield 
American Natural Gas........... $51.0 a$55.0 $0.84 a$1.71 333%4— 29% 32 $1.20 $0.60 3.8% 
Columbia Gas System........... 120.1 123.8 1.04 0.84 134%— 11% 13 0.71% 0.183% 58 
Consolidated Natural Gas........ 103.2 106.8 3.75 3.59 4734— 42% 46 2.00 1.00 4.3 
El Paso Natural Gas............. 21.8 28.3 2.34 1.92 285%4— 26 27 1.20 8 0.30 4.4 
Rte UN Wn os sine ois ek eek 49.7 47.7 2.27 1.79 26%4— 24 24 1.20 830.30 5.0 
Northern Natural Gas.......... 26.8 29.3 3.12 2.73 397%— 35% 39 1.80 0.45 4.6 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line..... 34.1 36.4 2.35 2.54 4934— 34% 48 1.62% 0.50 4.2 
Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke...... 64.8 75.7 9.32 10.23 138'%4—127% 134 6.00 3.00 4.5 
Southern Natural Gas............ 26.8 32.1 3.15 3.27 375%— 34% 37 2.00 0.50 5.4 
Tennessee Gas Transmission... .. 28.4 41.2 1.42 1.65 3134— 26% 31 1.12 0.70 4.5 
Texas Eastern Transmission ..... 32.4 44.7 1.18 1.58 20%— 19% 20 None b me 
Texas Gas Transmission........ 9.5 10.0 0.66 0.81 1814— 17 18 None None oo 
SPE II 63 va gens a kw shew 92.4 92.3 1.71 1.43 19%— 17% 19 1.00 0.50 5.3 


a 


*To March 29. t—Based on current indicated dividend rates. 
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a—12 months ended September 30. b—vs of a share of common stock. 









(;enerous Income 
From Lorillard 


Company bettered the industry average last year, and 
higher quarterly dividend rate suggests that 1950 pay- 
ments will top 1949's $1.75. Latter provides a 6.4% yield 


geet year was a period of prosper- 
ity in the tobacco business. All 
four of the major cigarette producers 
which report on a calendar year basis 
showed larger earnings, and their ex- 
ample will unquestionably be followed 
by Philip Morris when the latter pub- 
lishes the results for its fiscal year, 
just ended. But the best performance 
of all was turned in, not by one of 
the Big Three, but by Lorillard. 
Alone among the calendar year com- 
panies, this enterprise is believed to 
have increased its share of the total 
cigarette market in 1949. Sales and 
earnings each rose to a new all-time 
peak for the third successive year. 


New Product 


Many factors contributed to this 
favorable result. From a sales stand- 
point, the position of the company’s 
major brands was undoubtedly aided 
by the fact that advertising outlays 
were higher than usual—though this 
extra expense was of course reflected 
in the opposite direction by net in- 
come. Apparently the increase in 
sales was well worth the added ex- 
penditures. Another influence aiding 
sales was the introduction on a na- 
tional basis in January 1949 of Loril- 
lard’s entry in the king-size scramble, 
its Embassy cigarette. This had pre- 
viously been offered locally in order 
to test consumer reaction. The com- 
pany states that the degree of success 
achieved by this new brand is very 
gratifying. Finally, higher cigarette 
prices were in effect for the full year, 
whereas they had been available in 
1948 only for the last five months. 

The gain in dollar sales in 1949 ap- 
proximately equaled that shown dur- 
ing the previous year, but profits 
showed a very much larger expansion. 
This was due in part to heavy pro- 
motional expenditures in 1948 on 
Embassy cigarettes and to expenses 
in connection with the company’s re- 
entry into the little cigar field, which 
it had abandoned during the war. 
6 


Furthermore, Lorillard undertook a 
rather extensive re-equipment pro- 
gram last year, replacing cigarette 
machines with new units capable of 
turning out one-third more cigarettes. 
This undoubtedly lowered production 
costs to some extent, but since the 
program was not completed until the 
end of the year the benefit should be 
even greater in 1950. 

The company depends on cigars 
and smoking and chewing tobacco to 
a much heavier extent than do its 
larger competitors, these lines ac- 
counting for about one-fourth of dol- 
lar sales. This is not always an ad- 
vantage; during the past several 
years it has been a distinct detriment 
since cigar consumption has been de- 
clining slightly. But Lorillard’s com- 
petitive position in the field has been 
strengthened by the return of its Van 
Bibber and Royal Bengal little 
cigars; furthermore, it has three 
brands retailing for five cents or less. 
The low-priced sector has been the 
strongest part of the cigar market. 

The company expects to spend 
about $300,000 on cigar promotion 
this year, two and one-half times as 
much as its outlay for the same pur- 
pose in 1949, with the objective of 
capturing as much as eight per cent 





P. Lorillard Company 


Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 


Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. N.R. $0.29 None 31%—14% 
1932.. N.R. 2.02 $1.20 18%— 9 

1937.. $76.0 1.42 1.20 28%—15% 
1938.. 73.9 1.78 1.40 2134—133%4 
1939... 79.8 1.69 1.40 243,—19% 


1940.. 789 1.69 1.20 


254%—17% 
1941.. 838 144 1.20 


1934—12Y% 


1942.. 1005 1.70 1.20 16%—11% 
1943.. 117.3 133 1.20 21%—1634 
1944.. 1238 1.28 1.00  203%—17% 
1945.. 1264 1.27 1.00 32%—18% 
1946.. 1240 1.26 1.00 2134—20 

1947.. 127.9 2.15 1.50 213%—17% 


1948.. 140.3 2.21 1.50 2134—18 
1949.. 153.5 2.73 1.75 a28 —19% 


a—1949-50 to March 29. N.R.—Not reported. 


of the cigar market. If this objec- 
tive is reached, Lorillard’s annual 
cigar sales would amount to around 
$40 million, approximately double the 
present total. A new cigar division 
has been set up within the company, 
and the Richmond, Virginia, cigar 
factory is being modernized. 

The balance sheet as of the end of 
1949 showed little change from the 
strong situation existing a year pre- 
viously. Bank loans amounted to $9 
million against $8 million, but this 
borrowing (which is seasonal in na- 
ture, being carried out to finance in- 
ventories) does not appear to be ex- 
cessive. Unlike other cigarette pro- 
ducers, Lorillard has not been forced 
to do any long term borrowing in 
recent years, and it therefore has a 
lower ratio of debt to sales than have 
some of its competitors. An issue of 
five per cent bonds falls due August 
1 of next year, but there should be 
no difficulty whatever in refunding 
these since they amount to only $6.2 
million, and the process will permit a 
(small) saving in interest charges. 
The only other securities ranking 
ahead of the common stock are $17.2 
million of 3s, 1963 (on which a 
$600,000 sinking fund payment is 
made annually) and 98,000 shares of 
non-callable $7 preferred stock. 


Dividends Increased 


The company paid dividends regu- 
larly from 1912 through 1926, but did 
not resume until 1932. Disburse- 
ments have been uninterrupted since 
then, though the rate of payment has 
often been rather conservative for a 
tobacco enterprise. More generous 
policies have prevailed in the past 
several years, with a jump in annual 
dividends from $1 in 1946 to $1.50 in 
1947 and $1.75 (four quarterly pay- 
ments of 25 cents each and a year- 
end extra of 75 cents) in 1949. 

Effective with the dividend paid 
April 1 of this year, the quarterly rate 
has been raised to 30 cents. There is, 
of course, no guaranty that this year’s 
extra payment will equal that for 
1949, but in view of the recent and 
prospective further improvement in 
earnings this is at least a possibility. 
And even if total payments for the 
year are maintained at the 1949 level, 
a yield of almost 6.4 per cent is avail- 
able at the present price of 2714 for 
the stock. Considering the excellent 
quality of the issue, this return is 
interesting. 
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Good Sales Assured 


For Biseuit Bakers 


Prospect that consumer income will hold close to cur- 
rent level has favorable implications for the cracker 
makers. Lower ingredient costs should help profit margins 


Bs profits despite smaller dollar 
sales appeared to be the general 
rule among the biscuit bakers last 
year. ‘And while dollar sales were 
off, tonnage sales in 1949 were gen- 
erally larger than in the previous year 
when all three leading companies set 
new dollar sales records. ? 

One reason for the decline in gross 
income was the reduced dollar value 
of foreign sales resulting from devalu- 
ation of foreign currencies. Secondly, 
prices of some few products were 
brought down last year because of 
lower raw material costs, with some 
of the saving passed on to the public. 
A. number of new plants were brought 
into production, meanwhile, enlarging 
the flow of baked goods and allied 
lines to grocery and pantry shelves 
as demand continued strong. 


Margins Wider 


Under these circumstances, the 
cracker makers were bound to benefit 
from reductions in operating costs 
and in the prices of raw materials. 
Cost of sales for the largest company 
in the field, National Biscuit, shrank 
by more than $9.2 million in 1949 
owing to the slide in the prices of lard 
and other shortenings and flour ; vari- 
ous types of the latter were down four 
to ten per cent compared with prices 
paid in 1948. These reductions more 
than offset higher sugar prices, in- 
creased costs of fuel and labor and 
higher freight rates. The net result 
was that profit margins widened 
slightly even though prices of some 
finished products were reduced for 
the benefit of the consumer. 

Cracker industry sales bear a fairly 
constant relationship to national in- 
come during peacetime. Taking the 
relationship of the sales of the three 
major producers to national income 
in 1937 as 100, the ratio declined to 
an index figure of 82%4 in 1943 as 
the scarcity of sugar restricted output 
of sweet goods. But there has been 
an almost uninterrupted gain since 
APRIL 5, 1950 





American Machine & Foundry 


that year, with the index back to 100 
in 1947 and again in 1949. Compared 
with the 1937-41 period, the ratio of 
cracker sales to national income dur- 
ing the four postwar ‘years indicates 
that the industry is capturing its full 
share of the market. A substantial 
part of the industry product, it is true, 
falls in the non-essential classification, 
but consumption of sweet goods has 
been sustained at high levels since the 
war, the candy industry for example 
setting new records in this respect. 
Very little could be accomplished 
in the way of modernization of plant 
and equipment during the war but 
since then the cracker makers have 
been making up for lost time. In 
1949 alone, National Biscuit spent 
$20.3 million for new facilities and 
plans to invest an additional $18 mil- 
lion this year. Compared with total 
volume of business, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, second largest producer of spe- 
cialty bakery goods, has accomplished 
fully as much if not more through 
modernization. United Biscuit spent 
$6.5 million on new facilities last year, 


and $7.7 million the year before that. 
The modern machinery and materials- 
handling devices installed have not 
only provided for increased product 
consumption but have made increased 
efficiency possible, lowering unit costs. 

The outlook for raw material prices 
is generally favorable despite the fact 
that gusty weather over the western 
plains has been kicking up dust storms 
and stiffening quotations for wheat. 
Wheat supplies for the crop year end- 
ing June 30 next are estimated at 
more than 1.4 billion bushels, fifth 
largest on record, and with stocks so 
high, wheat prices have been held 
down to about the $1.95 a bushel loan 
rate. Save for actual dust storm dam- 
age in the west which might affect 
crops throughout the year, the sup- 
port price could dip, but at least it 
will not go higher. More sugar is 
available than was anticipated some 
months ago, and prices for the refined 
have fallen from $8.05 a hundred 
pounds early in February to $7.70 as 
of March 29, compared with $7.85 
one year ago. Other raw material 
costs have generally stabilized at 
lower levels. 


Favorable Aspects 


All three industry leaders are in 
strong cash position with working 
capital ratios at around 3-to-1 or bet- 
ter. For Sunshine Biscuits and 
United Biscuit especially, dividends 
paid in recent years have comprised 
but a small percentage of earnings so 
that with working capital built up, 
these two companies could easily pay 
more. Favorable aspects may be 
ascribed to the industry on several 
counts. The companies are receiving 
the benefits of increased plant effi- 
ciency from their capital investment 
during the last three years; raw ma- 
terial costs in most instances are 
lower and should continue so; and 
consumer incomes are not likely to 
dip much below current levels. 
Shares of all three leaders are in the 
investment class with dividend pay- 
ments extending from the 1920s, or 


in the case of National Biscuit, from 
1899, 


Fiscal Highlights of the Biscuit Bakers 


-—— Sales—-—_, 7—-Earned—, -tPrice Range—, 
(Millions) Per Share Dividends 1949-50 Recent 
Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 *1950 High Low Price 
National Biscuit ... $296.3 $294.4 $3.11 $3.17 $2.00 $1.30 40% 30% 38 
Sunshine Biscuits . 102.6 101.0 6.78 7.67 3.75 1.00 607% 36% 60 
United Biscuit .... 87.7 84.7 5.36 5.35 1.60 0.40 3212 19Y% 32 


*Paid or declared to March 29. To March 29, 1950. 








News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armco Steel B 

The shares (now 32) represent a 
well diversified steel producer. (Now 
pays 62%4c qu.) Armco operated at 
an average rate of 84.5 per cent of 
capacity in 1949 and produced 3.1 
million tons of ingots. Present capa- 
city of 3.8 million tons will be in- 
creased by 400,000 tons when a new 
open hearth plant at Middletown, 
Ohio, is completed late this year. 
Company invested $100 million in 
plant in the years 1945-1949 and 
capital outlays this year are estimated 
at $28 million compared with $21 mil- 
lion in 1949. Only about a third of 
1949 earnings of $7.68 a share was 
paid out to stockholders, but long 
term debt amounts to $64.3 million 
and management has indicated that 
continuity of dividends is the primary 
consideration in determining the level 
of payments. 


Beatrice Foods B 
Around 32, shares have appeal for 
liberal income. (Pays 50c qu. plus $1 
special in Jan.) Company has been 
experimenting for over a year in the 
techniques of freezing concentrated 
milk. The concentrated product 
represents only one-third the bulk of 
normal milk and this reduces packag- 
ing and handling costs as well as tak- 
ing care of surplus milk production. 
Only about 25 per cent of sales is 
derived from butter as compared with 
30 per cent from fluid milk and cream 
and 17 per cent from ice cream; the 
remainder comes from non-dairy 
products such as frozen foods, poultry 
and eggs. Company turned over its 
inventory 39 times in the fiscal year 
ended last February 28; profits in this 
period are stated to have been “as 
good or better” than the $4.51 earned 
in 1948-49, (Also FW, June 29.) 


Canadian Pacific C+- 

Indicated high yield reflects specu- 
lative nature of the shares, now at 15. 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.25.) On March 1, the Canadian 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
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handed the Dominion roads a 16 per 
cent freight rate boost in answer to 
a 20 per cent plea filed two years ago. 
This new rate includes the eight per 
cent September 1949 interim increase, 
and on March 10 the carriers asked 
the Board to increase the award by 
another 3.4 per cent. The second 
eight per cent increase would add 
approximately $24 million annually 
to freight receipts of the Canadian 
Pacific, but final adjudication of 
pending labor demands will limit net 
results. Over the past decade the 
contribution of rail operations to con- 
solidated earnings has declined from 
80 per cent to 50 per cent, whereas 
“other income” in this period has 
risen 300 per cent. Prospects for in- 
creased oil profits and further de- 
velopment of other non-rail interests 
are good, while completion of an am- 
bitious maintenance and improvement 
program will benefit rail earnings. 
(Also FW, July 20.) 


Dixie Cup B+ 

At the historically high price of 40, 
shares yield only 3.7 per cent, but 
cffer good growth prospects. (Divs. 
increased to 37¥4c qu. in Dec. 1949.) 
Company attributes an 18 per cent 
increase in 1949 sales (to a record 
high of $23 million) to a small price 
increase, more effective selling and 
greater consumption due to unusually 
warm weather. Although the net 
profit realized on sales was only 8.4 
per cent last year as against 13.2 per 
cent in 1940, 1949 volume was over 
3% times the prewar level; this re- 
sulted in record profits of $7.44 a 
share compared with $6.70 in 1948 
and $1.84 in 1940. Company spent 
about $2 million on plant improve- 
ment in 1949, raising postwar ex- 
penditures to $10 million. 


Goodrich (B. F.) B 


Price of 85 compares with the 
1946 high of 88, but shares sell at 
only six times earnings. (Pd. $5.50 
im 1948-49; pd. $1 thus far in 1950.) 
Goodrich is raising the prices of its 
first line truck tires about five per 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


cent, effective April 1. This action 
is believed due to rising costs of nat- 
ural rubber which is used in consid- 
erable volume in truck tires, as well 
as the higher pension costs provided 
in a recent labor contract. Sales de- 
clined eight per cent last year to 
$387.9 million, while net equaled 
$14.36 a share even after deductions 
of $5 million ($3.80 a share) for re- 
serve provisions; this compared with 
’48 earnings of $16.57 a share after 
a set-aside of $6.12 per share. Com- 
pany redeemed 100,000 shares of $5 
preferred on March 3, resulting in 
an improved capital ratio of debt, 21 
per cent; preferred stock, 16 per cent ; 
and common and surplus, 63 per 
cent. 


Lane-Wells C+ 
Although stock of this oil specialty 
company is speculative, company’s 
improved trade position has favorable 
longer term implications : recent price, 
26. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $2.) In order to increase its 
Venezuelan perforating business and 
meet the larger demand there for 
company’s well logging services, a 
subsidiary acquired the Seismograph 
Service Corporation last year, Also, 
a new subsidiary was formed to op- 
erate in Alberta, the locale of the dis- 
covery of a major new oil producing 
field. In addition, numerous field sta- 
tions were opened in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Oklahoma in 1949 while 
many new buildings or additions to 
present facilities were completed. 
Company’s showing last year was 
much better than the industry aver- 
age with net declining only moderate- 
ly to $6.32 per share from the record 
level of $6.71 per share in 1948. 


Nopco Chemical Diab 

Elimination of unprofitable opera- 
tions has improved the company’s 
cutlook; price, 34. (Pd. $1.60 in 
1948-49; pd. 40c thus far in 1950.) 
Nopco has just sold the packaged 
products business of its subsidiaries, 
Rare-Galen, Inc. and Admiracion 
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Laboratories to White Laboratories, 
Inc. In payment, the company re- 
ceived cash plus 9,500 shares of the 
latter company, a privately-owned 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. Man- 
agement states that the transaction 
will end the heavy development ex- 
pense incurred in setting up a line of 
packaged pharmaceuticals. Lower 
selling prices for industrial chemi- 
cals, the company’s most important 
division, accounted for a 16 per cent 
drop in 1949 sales, but net improved 
to $2.46 a share vs. $2.20 in 1948. 


Norwich Pharmacal B 


Shares represent a small but grow- 
ing drug organization; price, 14. 
(Pays 20c qu.; pd. 1949, 90c.) Nor- 
wich is expected to offer 50,000 
shares of convertible preferred stock 
($30 par) to stockholders of record 
April 17, at the rate of one preferred 
share for each 16 common shares 
held ; the offering price has not as yet 
been determined. Sales in 1949 
reached a peacetime high of $12.3 
million, seven per cent higher than 
1948, and profits were at the same 
rate as the $1.59 a share reported in 
48. Company has developed a new 
antihistamine known as Foralamin, 
and its Furacin compounds have uses 
ranging from treatment of poultry 
diseases to human ailments. Products 
recently introduced include Amolin 
foot powder, NP-27 for athlete’s foot 
and Teek cough syrup. 


Ohio Edison B 

Stock has mcome appeal plus 
growth prospects; recent price 34. 
(Pd. 50c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.) Gains in residential and com- 
mercial revenues together with large 
savings in fuel costs permitted a rise 
in net in 1949 to $2.95 per share from 
the $2.82 per share reported in 1948 
(based on present capitalization). 
Better control of coal costs resulted 
from installation of 252,000 kilowatts 
of new and more efficient generating 
equipment which is being further aug- 
mented by an additional 100,000- 
kilowatt unit currently being in- 
stalled. Last year residential rates 
were at a new low of 2% cents per 
kilowatt hour or 7 per cent under the 
national average. Average use per 
residential customer rose 25 per cent. 
Company has announced _ that, 
through recent exchange offer, it now 
owns 97.2 per cent of Ohio Public 
Service. 
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Ohio Oil B 

Around 29, stock seems reasonably 
priced on longer term prospects. (Pd. 
5S0c thus far m 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.30). In line with the general in- 
dustry pattern, earnings last year 
dipped some 32 per cent from the 
1948 record operating level, declining 
to $5.13 per share from the $7.52 per 
share of the preceding year. Reduc- 
tion in crude oil allowables was the 
major adverse factor affecting profits 
although lower product prices also 
played an important part. Although 
“capacity to produce crude oil was 
actually increased,” net production on 
a daily average basis was around 20 
per cent lower than the 1748 figure. 
Company will commence construction 
of its new “big inch” crude oil trunk 
line this summer and management 
states that improved efficiency of the 
new system will permit greater op- 
erating economies than are presently 
possible with the existing line, most 
of which is more than 35 years old. 


Pfizer (Chas.) B+ 
Continued growth is in prospect for 
this leader in antibiotic drugs; cur- 
rent price, 62. (Pays 50c qu. plus 
75¢ extra in 1947-1949.) Sales to- 
taled $47.5 million in ‘1949, less than 
one per cent under the 1948 level, but 
the downward trend in prices of an- 
tibiotics reduced net to $5.18 a share 
from $6.35 in 1948. The keen com- 
petition which prevailed in the penicil- 
lin field in 1949 is expected to con- 
tinue. However, introduction of sev- 
eral new products reflects a doubling 
in-the company’s research staff and 
outlays in the past two years. Syn- 
thetic Vitamin A, offered for sale last 
January, represents an important ad- 
dition to the vitamin line; Bi-Con 
APF is a valuable nutritional product 
for animal and poultry feeds; and 
Terramycin—a new antibiotic—is ex- 
pected to be available shortly to com- 
bat numerous virus and bacterial in- 
fections. (Also FW, Jan. 18.) 


Philip Morris B+ 

Shares are not over-valued at 57, 
but prospective financing may affect 
market action temporarily. (Now 
pays 75c qu., also Apr. extra; pd. 
1949, $2.87%4.) Effective April 15, 
the quarterly dividend rate will be 
hiked by 50 per cent to 75 cents per 
share. However, the April extra of 
75 cents compares with $1 paid at 
the same time last year. Earnings 


in the nine months ended December 
31 last were almost equal to those re- 
ported for all of fiscal 1948-49, indi- 
cating another record high for the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Company’s recent sales growth has 
been exceptional, and in order to in- 
sure adequate capital for continued 
expansion bank loans are to be re- 
placed with permanent capital of $25- 
30 million. This new financing will 
probably include the sale of additional 
common stock. (Also FW, July 27.) 


Sears, Roebuck B+ 

The stock of this leading mail order 
company has semi-mvestment ap- 
peal; recent price, 45. (Pays 50c qu. 
plus extra.) The fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1950 was the second 
highest from the standpoint of opera- 
tional achievement in the company’s 
long record of successful manage- 
ment. Despite a sales dip of 5.5 per 
cent and a profits decline of 21 per 
cent, the company again exceeded the 
$2 billion sales mark while net 
equaled $4.58 per share vs. the $5.80 
per share reported in the preceding 
fiscal period. Management further 
reports that volume in February 
1950 showed a gain of 10.9 per cent 
over a year ago while the March fig- 
ure indicated a smaller percentage im- 
provement. Continued good business 
is anticipated with sales expected to 
rise above the level of the previous 
year. (Also FW, April 27.) 


U. S. Smelting C+ 


Current low levels for the stock re- 
flect dividend omission and unprofit- 
able operations ; recent price, 34. (Pd. 
25c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.25.) Estimates place January and 
February combined net loss at 
$92,328 as contrasted with a net profit 
of $341,657 in the comparable period 
of 1949. Continued low lead and 
zinc prices, work stoppages at the 
coal property and seasonal suspension 
of Alaskan gold property operations 
account for this drab operating situa- 
tion. As a consequence, company 
omitted the dividend on the common 
stock due at this time. Last payment 
was made January 14, 1950, but in 
1949, following a cut in the quarterly 
rate from 50 cents to 25 cents in July, 
a similar omission was announced in 
connection with the October disburse- 
ment. However, some profits recov- 
ery is anticipated over the coming 
months. (Also FW, Oct. 12.) 
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Low Yields From 


Fire Insurance Stocks 


With fire losses declining, earnings should improve. 


Security portfolios give the shares some attributes 
of investment trusts but yields are quite modest 


tock fire insurance companies fared 
much better in 1949 than in the 
preceding year, underwriting results 
particularly making better showings. 
Investment income improved mod- 
erately on the whole, though an occa- 
sional report notes an insignificant 
decline in income from securities. 

A number of companies increased 
payments to stockholders, or supple- 
mented cash dividends with stock dis- 
tributions. All of the companies 
whose reported earnings for 1949 are 
shown in the accompanying tabulation 
realized more than enough from un- 
derwriting activities to take care of 
dividend requirements. In 1948 only 
eight of the 19 had sufficient under- 
writing profits to meet dividend needs, 
while in the preceding four years un- 
derwriting results almost uniformly 
were express in deficits. Dividends, 
however, are actually paid out of in- 
vestment income in nearly all cases. 
In this and other respects, insurance 
companies bear a resemblance to in- 
vestment trusts. 

Fire losses in 1949 showed the first 
drop in annual fire destruction since 





Ansul Chemical Co. 


1942. The steady rise which had 
marked fire damage through the war 
years, and into the postwar period, 
was checked toward the end of 1948, 
but the result did not show up in an- 
nual tabulations until last year when 
the total of $667.5 million repre- 
sented a fall of 6.1 per cent from the 
1948 all-time high of $711.1 million, 
and were 3.8 per cent under the 1947 
losses amounting to $692.6 million. 


The turndown is attributed princi- 
pally to intensified fire prevention 
programs carried on in many cities, 
improved fire protection and the slight 
drop in the general price level, which 
lowered somewhat the replacement 
cost of burned property. Stock fire 
companies normally bear about 70 
per cent of the total loss, which in- 
cludes uninsured as well as estimated 
unreported losses. At that, the 1949 
losses, while the lowest since 1946, 
were more than double the 1942 fire 
damage of $314.8 million. 

Thus far this year losses compare 
favorably with the corresponding 
1949 period. January-February fire 


damage totaled $117.2 million against: 


$120.4 million in the same months of 
last year, a drop of 2.7 per cent. 

The 1949 gain in underwriting 
profits completely changed the pattern 
of over-all results. Despite the rise 
in investment income, underwriting 
profits in every reported instance ex- 
ceeded portfolio income ; in 1948 only 
six companies received greater in- 
come from underwriting operations 
than from investments. In preceding 
years investment income was relied 
upon not only to provide dividends 
but to offset as well the red ink used 
to enter underwriting results. In 
many instances last year’s returns 
from underwriting were as much as 
two or three times the investment 
income, and from present indications 
1950 will present very much the same 
pattern. 

State regulatory bodies require an 
unearned premium reserve to be set 
up, and this is drawn upon only as 


Statistical Highlights of the Principal Fire Insurance Stocks 


-—Net——,_ --tStockholders’—, 


--*Underwriting—, Investment Equity 
ain Income Per Share 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Aetna Insurance ................... $1.76 $8.05 $2.58 $2.56 $60.24 $70.58 


American (Newark) 
NOMBRE PEDNRNESND co a os wkighsdie etd a's KS SAIS 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Association 
a eee 
Fireman’s Insurance 
Ce | 
Great American 
Hanover Fire 
Hartford Fire 
EEC CE ee ee eo 
Insurance Co. of N. A 
National Fire 
North River 
CL ES ee nee ee 
Providence Washington 
Springfield F. & M 
United States Fire 
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*Per share. tAs of December 31 


- §Declared or paid to March 29. tBased indicat 1 ‘ 
b—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. = ss Sennen a: A Se 
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1.05 3.03 1.04 1.17 22.31 28.00 
0.81 4.15 2.58 2.88 53.54 63.52 
0.83 3.93 257 23/ 54.86 66.56 
3.32 10.36 4.17 4.50 85.00 108.17 
3.77. 6.51 $3.15 322 78.32 92.04 
0.66 2.52 0.70 0.82 16.06 24.19 
2.43 4.12 1.57 1.40 43.16 49.39 
0.49 1.74 1.26 1.45 27.20 32.28 
0.55 3.82 2.14 2.25 43.22 50.18 
5.26 11.16 3.30 4.04 88.63 110.55 
2.06 5.14 1.87 2.30 37.43 45.60 
2.45 6.63 4.30 .5.31 89.26 110.23 
3.95 8.76 2.94. 3.14 83.12 98.84 
0.66 2.66 1.54 1.61 31.37 35.82 
0.48 4.30 3.15 258 87.32 101.42 
D1.20 3.48 1.98 2.10 46.38 50.81 
0.73 5.95 2.56 2.87 55.13 63.83 
1.13 6.90 3.43 3.65 78.17 88.61 


-——— Dividends ———_, Recent 

Since 1948 1949 §1950 Price +Vield 
1910 $1.80 $2.20 $1.00 64 3.4% 
1917 0.70 0.80 0.45 22 4.1 
1854 2.50 2.20 b1.50 a6l 4.1 
1911 2.70 2.40 b1.70 a62 3.9 
1926 2.50 2.50 b0.65 67 3.9 
1910 2.90 2.60 1.30 92 2.8 
1899 0.50 0.55 None 23 5.2 
1910 1.60 2.00 1.40 53 4.2 
1916 1.20 1.30 b0.65 31 4.2 
1905 1.20 1.40 0.80 35 4.6 
1900 2.50 b2.50 1.50 120 2.5 
1910 1.25 1.35 0.80 37 4.3 
1892 3.00 b3.50 2.00 105 5 
1910 2.00 2.50 1.00 64 = | 
1902 1.00 1.20 0.30 27 4.4 
1910 3.00 3.50 b1.75 84 4.2 
1916 1.40 1.50 0.35 35 4.0 
1910 1.90 1.90 0.97% 48 4.2 
1910 2.00 2.40 0.60 70 3.4 


a—Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 
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earned. Most policies are written for 
three-year periods and therefore the 
effect on earnings of a change in pre- 
mium volume extends into future 
years. Property and commodity val- 
ues have increased over the past sev- 
eral years, requiring greater coverage 
by those taking out insurance. Rates 
were raised in 1947 and, with the 
broader coverage, premium income 
has increased and reserves have ex- 
panded. With the reserves invested 
in securities, investment income has 
increased right along, and should be 
well sustained during 1950. 

Some rate reductions were put into 
effect last year in eight states, but the 
lower rates will have little effect on 
reserves or aggregate income this 
year. Most of the three-year policies 
in force were written since the 1947 
rate increases and prior to the 1948 
rate adjustment, and they will not be 
affected until renewal dates come 
along. 

While the insurance business itself 
reflects broad economic trends, the 
effect of cyclical changes in premium 
volume develops very gradually. This 
is one explanation of the high meas- 
ure of stability enjoyed by the insur- 
ance business and its ability to earn 
and pay dividends in even the poorest 
of times. All of the companies tabu- 
lated paid dividends all through the 
depression of the 1930s—in several 
instances at rates exceeding current 
distributions. 


Dividend Outlook 


Premium volume may round off 
during the current year if the down- 
trend in the general price level con- 
tinues. Lower property values and 
lessened replacement costs will be re- 
flected in smaller coverage, but, for 
the reasons recited reserves will be 
held at substantial levels and dividend 
income should be well sustained. By 
the same token, however, loss pay- 
ments should recede, and over-all 
earnings are unlikely to show much 
change. In any event, dividends at 
current levels should be continued 
without difficulty. 

The yields afforded by fire insur- 
ance stocks are too low to make 
any great appeal to the investor who 
is entirely income-dividend-minded. 
There is no reason to question the 
basic soundness of the industry or of 
the fire insurance shares, but better 
yields are obtainable from other issues 
of equal merit. 
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Aircraft Activity 
Spreads Benefits 


Rising volume of military planes brings business to 
numerous suppliers. Records of a few companies com- 


pare well with primary makers, but issues are speculative 


bout 450 different manufacturers, 
some of them giants in size, 
some quite obscure, were the bene- 
ficiaries of contracts totaling more 
than $180 million awarded by the 
U. S. Air Force during January. 
More than 40 per cent of this busi- 
ness, as it happened, called for Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s J-47 jet en- 
gine plus a considerable volume of 
spare parts. General Electric, in 
turn, placed sub-contracts with its 
various suppliers such as Solar Air- 
craft Company and Ryan Aeronauti- 
cal. Solar Aircraft, meanwhile, was 
the direct recipient of sizable con- 
tracts for spare parts for a Lockheed 
fighter and a Boeing bomber. Sper- 
ry Gyroscope Company, a division of 
Sperry Corporation, likewise  re- 
ceived contracts totaling nearly $850,- 
000 for electric gyro indicators and 
autopilot components. 

While January was a big month for 
Air Force contract awards, the spare 
parts and basic equipment business 
comprises fairly important dollar vol- 
ume during the course of a year. 
Among the hundreds of manufactur- 
ers in various fields which accept Air 
Force contracts either on a fixed- 
price or a _negotiated-price basis, 
three on the Big Board and six trad- 
ed on the New York Curb Exchange 
are prominent since the major part 
of their business is in aircraft supply. 
Beneficiaries of the rising volume of 
military work, nearly all these com- 


panies enjoyed larger sales during the 
1949 calendar year or fiscal year than 
in 1948, and earnings results like- 
wise compare very favorably. 

While no definite line can be drawn 
between primary suppliers of aircraft, 
airframe, engines and various types 
of equipment, the companies shown 
in the table are chiefly parts suppli- 
ers. While Ryan Aeronautical also 
makes Army and Navy liaison planes 
(Navions) with civilian counterparts 
for commercial use, the bulk of its 
business is in exhaust manifolds for 
jet engines, other jet engine parts 
and components and fuselage sections 
for Boeing Stratofighters and Strato- 
cruisers, plus some missile and rocket 
development work. <A primary sup- 
plier of power plants such as 
Curtiss-Wright also makes turbo-jet 
engine components, propellers, etc., 
but the larger proportion of this com- 
pany’s work is in Wright Cyclone 
engines. 

The growing importance of aircraft 
supply work in these postwar years 
is illustrated by Bendix Aviation’s 
experience. During 1936-39, as 
much as 61 per cent of this company’s 
products went to the automotive in- 
dustry and only 33 per cent to avia- 
tion, with six per cent classified as 
miscellaneous. In 1947, when post- 
war aviation was just beginning to hit 
its stride, 38 per cent of sales went 
to the automotive industry, 38 per 


Please turn to page 22 


Fiscal View of the Aircraft Suppliers 


CT Sales —, 








Earned Per Share ————, Divi- 


Years (Millions) —— Annual——, -——Interim-——, dends Recent 

Company: Ended: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 Price 
Aero Supply ..... Dec. 31 $1.6 $2.1 D$0.33 $0.02 icon ‘nie, ae 2 
Air Associates ...Sept. 30 6.0 6.6 0.56 0.23 aD$0.19 a$0.02 None 8 
Bendix Aviation...Sept. 30 162.5 182.7. - 5.33 5.24 al.47 al.79 $3.50 43 
Garrett Corp...... June 30 142 18.1 2.21 2.66 b8.4 b10.3 1.50 18 
Hazeltine Corp....Dec. 31 24 28 2.00 2.81 o64. dye Ree 

Ryan Aeronautical.Oct. 31 7.9 15.3 0.91 0.90 N.R. N.R. 0.10 5% 
Solar Aircraft..... Apr. 30 145 17.4 1.60 2.50 b1.13 b1.48 0.70 14 
Sperry Corp....... Dec. 31 120.9 115.6 4.32 2.62 ws Jone 2 

Un. Aircraft Prod.Nov. 30 24 19 0.13 N.R. b0.01bD0.12 2.00 3% 

a—Three months. b—Six months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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& 
Havoc Whenever a strike of 
Not national significance is 
Renata’ called, we hear many 


discussions about the 
losses sustained by the workers in- 
volved in the dispute. In the recent 
coal strike, for example, there was 
much talk to the effect that it will re- 
quire almost three years of labor for 
the miners to recover what they lost 
in wages while they were idle. 

Important as is the wreckage to the 
industry directly concerned with any 
strike, very little is recorded about 
the havoc that a strike brings to the 
innocent bystanders who are caught 
between a clash of labor and manage- 
ment. In the trail of the coal strike 
hundreds of thousands of employes in 
the railroad and other industries de- 
pendent upon coal for their operations 
were deprived of work. And in the 
steel walk-out it was the workers in 
the motor and construction industries 
who were set back. The Chrysler 
strike over pensions has financially 
damaged a substantial number of au- 
tomobile dealers carrying that line as 
well as the employes of suppliers for 
this important auto manufacturer. 

We could cite innumerable other 
instances where individuals who were 
not concerned in a strike were hurt, 
yet they are afforded no protection 
against such harm; and the damage to 
the economy as a whole is ofttimes 
irreparable. It is strange that with 
our ‘supposed intelligence we have not 
found a method of avoiding strikes. 


Could We According to the 
Live Gene ra 1 Services 

Administra- 
That Long? 


tion, Federal bureau- 
crats have a squirrel-like tendency to 
stock up needlessly on supplies. 
One Federal agency has on hand 
a 93-year supply of electric light 


bulbs, a 247-year supply of looseleat: 


binders and a 168-year inventory of 
looseleaf filler paper. There isn’t a 
single individual who will live long 
enough to see this supply used. 

In an attempt to ferret out such ex- 
cess supplies and to redistribute them 
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among agencies that may need them, 
GSA in 1947 began to investigate 105 


agencies. So far it has only checked 
11 agencies, but it has reported “po- 
tential tangible savings of $243,000 in 
annual salaries, inventory reduction 
of $693,330 and the release of 133,- 
400 square feet of storage area.” 

Such waste could not be possible in 
a well organized business, but it ap- 
pears to be quite customary in Gov- 
ernment agencies under our bureau- 
cratic system. Each agency extends 
an itching palm for as large an appro- 
priation as it can obtain whenever a 
budget is submitted, regardless of 
what its actual needs may be. Under 
these circumstances, it is no wonder 
that we are unable to save taxpayers 
any money. 
Two Years’ Now that a majority 
Earnings of corporations have 
Gangund reported their earn- 

ings for 1949, a com- 
parison with the results of the year 
previous is possible—and it is by no 
means an unfavorable one, for we 
must bear in mind that 1948 was a 
banner business year. In addition, 
we should take into account that the 
sharp decline in operations during 
the first half of 1949 was nearly off- 
set by the recovery that took place 
in the last half of the year—and we 
must also allow for the economy- 
wide effects of the coal and steel 
strikes. 

As was to be expected, all earnings 
were not uniform in performance; 
some corporations reported increases 
in net profits over the previous year 
while others lagged behind. Cor- 
porations in the motor, chemical, gro- 
cery and tobacco industries are 
among those that were better situ- 
ated. 


But even in industries that did 





Page 


not fare so well last year, corpora- 
tions with seasoned securities, the 
bellwethers of industry, were still 
able to report substantial net earnings 
and adequately cover their current 
dividends. Take, for example, Texas 
Company. While earnings declined 
from the record $12.03 reported in 
1948, net of $9.63 was still more 
than twice the dividend paid last 
year. Other similar examples can be 
found among sound securities. 

Of course, stockholders with se- 
curities of marginal corporations 
were the principal sufferers from any 
declines last year, but that is usually 
the case when a boom tapers off 
and the national economy returns 
to normalcy. 


They 


Cooperatives _ origin- 
Should ally were organized 

by farmers with the 
Pay Taxes 


two-fold purpose of 
effecting marketing economies and 
lowering the farmer’s own cost of 
living in his role as a consumer. Each 
member of a cooperative is a share- 
holder and participates in the profits 
of the cooperative in a way that 
might be likened to the manner in 
which a stockholder shares in a suc- 
cessful corporation. Cooperatives op- 
erate under a community charter and 
are exempted from the taxes that are 
levied on private business. 

Through the years the cooperative 
movement has spread to other fields— 
and in the process cooperatives have 
cutgrown their original objectives 
and are now unfairly competing with 
private enterprise because of the tax- 
free status which they enjoy as so- 
called non-profit organizations. 

Just as the Administration has 
asked Congress to close the loopholes 
which permit a business operated by 
a college or a charitable organization 
to have a tax advantage over private 
enterprise, so should it demand that 
the same be done about cooperatives. 
A sound tax structure should not 
contain an inequitable provision giv- 
ing one group a decided advantage 
over another. 
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What’s Wrong With 






International Nickel? 


n June 13, 1949, the Dow-Jones 
O industrial average closed at 
161.60; the common stock of Inter- 
national Nickel closed at 2534. On 
March 25 last, when the Dow-Jones 
average closed at 210.62, Internation- 
al Nickel sold at 2534. In seven and 
one-half months, during which the 
stock market, as measured by the 
D-J yardstick, advanced 49 points— 
30 per cent—International Nickel 
had managed to get exactly nowhere. 
Meantime, the company had come 
successfully through a confusing busi- 
ness period, had completed the year 
with its dividends, both regular and 
extra, safely earned, though by no 
great margin, and had declared the 
first quarterly dividend for 1950. 

Nickel’s unsatisfactory market ac- 
tion goes back for several years. 
From a high of 427% in 1946 it sold 
off irregularly to the 1948 low of 
247%. Last year it ranged between 
31% and 255%, and within the past 
fortnight has sold at a two-year low 


of 25%. 


Unsettled world conditions, and 
the downtrend in industrial activity 
in this country which set in toward 
the close of 1948 and was not re- 
versed until September of last year, 
have been contributing factors to the 
disquieting market course of this one- 
time favorite. However, the outlook, 
as well as the company’s operations, 
have improved over recent months 
and while there still are uncertainties 
ahead the shares appear to have well- 
discounted the adverse possibilities 
while ignoring the encouraging long- 
er term prospect. One effect of the 
failure of the shares to reflect in any 
way the general buoyance of the stock 
market has been a downtrend in the 
number of common stockholders. 
During 1949 the number of holders 
of the stock dropped 1,684 to 80,438. 

International Nickel is a Canadian 
corporation, but 95 per cent of its 
shares are held in the United States. 
Its accounts are carried in United 
States currency and dividends are 
payable in American dollars. Divi- 
dends are subject to a non-resident 
tax of 15 per cent, deducted by the 
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company. Shareholders actually re- 
ceive but $1.70 of the $2 paid in the 
course of a year, but may deduct the 
tax from their income tax returns. 

International Nickel easily ranks 
among the leading producers of basic 
metals. Its 20 active subsidiaries op- 
erate mainly in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States. It is 
the largest producer of nickel, ac- 
counting for more than 80 per cent of 
the world output and is fifth in cop- 
per production. It is the leading pro- 
ducer of platinum and palladium and 
produces—as byproducts—gold, sil- 
ver, cobalt and platinum metals. 

Nickel’s operations are well in- 
tegrated, with two smelters, a nickel 
refinery, a copper refinery and four 
hydro-electric power plants in On- 
tario, a nickel refinery, a precious 
metal refinery, rolling mill, and an 
electric furnace manufacturing plant 
in Great Britain, and a rolling mill 
and foundry in the United States. 
Statistical Highlights 

The company issues no production 
statistics, aside from the total tonnage 
of ore mined, nor does it break down 
its inventories, merely presenting the 
latter as a single dollars-value item. 
In its financial statements the com- 
bined dollars-value of its sales is 
shown, with a breakdown in pounds 
and ounces of its metal and products 





International Nickel 





Cui. “Patt Divi Price Ra 

Year lions) Share dubas a5 High ae 
1929.. N.R. $1.47 $0.90 7234—25 
1932.. N.R. DO.14 None 12%— 3% 
1937.. $134.5 3.32 2.25 7834—37 
1938.. 107.2 2.09 200 575%—36% 
1939.. 126.5 2.39 2.00 553%4—35 
1940.. 143.7. 2.31 2.00  387%—19% 
1941.. 169.7 2.22 2.00 31%—23 
1942.. 169.6 2.15 2.00 30%—24% 
1943.. 170.5 2.00 200  361%4—25 
1944.. 170.0 1.71 1.60 32%—25% 
1945.. 148.1 158 160 39%—28y% 
1946.. 133.1 1.90 160 427%—28% 
1947.. 166.4 2.17 2.00 367%—27% 
1948.. 1970 2.55 200  34%—24% 
1949.. 1828 2.08 200 31%4—25% 
Re a0.40 a2914—2514 

a—To March 2. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. 





sales during the year. While this 
tends to obscure one phase of the 
company’s operations, the manage- 
ment position is that the data sub- 
mitted to stockholders presents the 
clearest picture of operations, and 
that the inclusion of production and 
inventory details would tend to con- 
fuse rather than inform the stock- 
holder, since it is end-results that 
count in the long run. 

Nickel has spent a total of $42 
million over the past three years 
($18.6 million in 1949) to extend its 
underground mining and for plant 
construction and employe housing. 
Capital expenditures scheduled for 
this year total $22 million. 

Ore production in 1949 totaled 10 
million tons compared with 10.9 mil- 
lion in 1948. Approximately 16 
miles were added to underground 
workings, bringing the footage at the 
end of the year to more than 266 
miles. Ore reserves increased 5.5 
million tons to 251.8 million tons of 
nickel-copper ore having a metal con- 
tent of 7.6 million tons. Sales of 
nickel in all forms dropped to 209.3 
million pounds vs. 240.1 million 
pounds in 1948, and copper sales of 
221.1 million pounds topped 1948 by 
two million pounds. Manufactured 
products sales were off 17.3 million 
pounds to 71.9 million pounds. The 
company also produced 214,735 
ounces of platinum metals, 34,146 
ounces of gold and 1.1 million ounces 
of silver. 

Financial position is strong. Cur- 
rent assets of $160.3 million and cur- 
rent liabilities of $22.9 million at the 
end of 1949 provided working capital 
of $137.4 million, in a ratio of 7-to-1. 
Currency revaluation reduced work- 
ing capital by $7.2 million and capital 
expenditures in excess of cash re- 
serves further reduced it $6.9 mil- 
lion. There is no long term debt. 
Preferred stock consists of $27.6 mil- 
lion par of shares of $100 and $5 
par, and there are 14.6 million shares 
of no par common stock outstanding. 

Around its current price, Interna- 
tional Nickel common offers a yield 
of almost 8 per cent from the $2 per 
annum dividend rate which has been 
in effect since 1947, and which has 
been maintained since 1938 with the 
exception of the three-year period 
1944-46, when the payments were 
lowered to $1.60 per share. Since 
1925 dividends have been omitted © 
only in 1932 and 1933. 
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Financial High Lights from 1949 Annual Report 


OF THE 
FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 


(AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES) 


For the year 1949, Ferro and its subsidiaries 
had a consolidated net income of $972,983. 
This amounted to $2.33. per share on 417,542 
shares outstanding. The comparative figures 
for 1948 are $1,430,980 and $3.43 per ia. 
However, at the end of 1948, there were 
347,952 shares outstanding. As a result, 
earnings published at that time were $4.11 
per share. During 1949, 69,590 additional 
shares were sold, largely to persons who 
already were Ferro stockholders, 


Without the charge of $418,515 against 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries, caused by 
foreign currency devaluation during the year 
1949, our consolidated profit would have 
been $3.33 per share, compared with $3.43 
for 1948. This charge resulted from a write- 
down of foreign subsidiaries’ net quick assets 
and earnings expressed in terms of United 
States dollars. 


It is interesting to note that included in 
the amount of $273,565 received from foreign 
subsidiaries during 1949, $197,765 represent- 
ed dividends, and the balance payments for 
technical service. Dividends received were 
more than double any previous income in a 
single year from that source. 


Dividends to shareholders of $1.40 per 


*Condensed Consolidated 
BALANCE SHEET 











As of December 31, 1949 
ASSETS 

Cash & Government Securities_____ $ 3,458,540.89 
Notes & Acc. Rec 2,547,017.13 
Inventories 4,569,646.75 
CURRENT ASSENS..... necanoe $10,575,204.77 

Other Assets, including 
Investments, Property, efc.._...— 6,789,871.32 





$17,365,076.09 
LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities — és 





$ 3,470,995.14 
Notes payable, maturing after 1950 4,026,439.64 
Other liabilities & reserves____.__ 531,780.66 
Capital Stock & Surplus__________ 9,335,860.65 
: $17,365,076.09 








FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION, 4150 E. 56th St., Cleve. 5, 0. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain Enamels * Glazes © Color Oxides ° Paints, 
Paint Driers © Chemicals © Special Refractories 
Elements © Controls and Switches °* Gas Valves. 


share were paid during 1949. A dividend of 
35 cents per share was declared on February 
13, 1950, payable March 25, 1950, to share- 
holders of record March 8, 1950. 


Cash and United States Government 
securities held by Ferro Enamel and its 
wholly owned domestic subsidiaries “on 
January 1, 1950, amounted to $2,835,000. 
This is an increase of $2,084,000 since Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities, consolidated for Ferro and 
all its subsidiaries, has improved from 2.30::1 
- aw 1, 1949, to 3.05::1 as of January 

’ 1 e 


In addition to the full consolidated state- 
ments submitted in our annual report, this 
year we are including consolidated statements 
of the domestic subsidiaries. 


Our consolidated sales for 1949 were 
$24,660,998 as compared with $29,315,060 
sales in 1948. Prospects for all our divisions 
and subsidiaries are éxcellent. In addition, it 
is our belief that new products and new 
processes being devenaell by us will expand 
our sales beyond the average of general 


business. 
R. A. Weaver 
Chairman of the Board 


10-YEAR SUMMARY 


YEAR EARNINGS 
ENDED NET NET PER SHARE 
DEC, 31 SALES PROFIT (After Taxes) 


1949 $24,660,998.00 $ 972,983.00 $2.33 
1948 29,315,060.00 1,430,980.00 4.11 
1947 27,744,498.00 1,268,088.00 4.01 
1946 19,416,210.00 707,246.00 2.23 
1945 13,335,343.00 419,209.00 1.44 


1944 9,906,860.00 395,390.00 1.70 
1943 8,210,928.00 458,700.00 1.97 
1942 6,119,778.00 181,420.00 78 
1941 7,449,040.00 499,793.00 2.14 
1940 5,055,967.00 440,443.00 1.89 


*Copies of the Annual Report for 1949 
have been mailed to the shareholders and 
will be mailed upon request to other in- 
terested parties, 






Electric Heating 
Also, Engineers and 


Erectors of Complete Plant Equipment for the Porcelain Enamel and Pottery Industries. 
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ig" Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Corrective market phase may be in the making, 


but a reaction would be a logical development 


following the long price rise since last June 


Although the industrial price average recently 
has set a new high for the past three years, there 
are indications that the market position has deteri- 
orated at least temporarily. Selling has tended to 
increase on the declines, and several of the specula- 
tive groups—notably television and lower priced 
auto shares—have been conspicuously active. 
Neither the rails nor the utilities have kept pace 
with the industrial section of the list in recent 
weeks, and have been backing away from their pre- 
viously established peaks for the year. There seems 
no reason to change the opinion that corporate 
earnings, by and large, will be satisfactory for the 
year. But reactionary market phases frequently 
develop in the face of good earnings and dividend 
prospects without being a forerunner of an exten- 
sive price decline. 


While there now seems increasing reason for 
expecting that business activity will continue to 
hold near present high levels throughout the year, 
fears have been held in numerous quarters that the 
second six months would bring an important let- 
down. Such fears have tended to strengthen the 
general business position, for they have led to cau- 
tionary policies which have avoided over-expansion 
of plants or inventories. As a matter of fact, in- 
ventories currently are below year-ago levels. 


One of the things holding up general business 
is the continued boom in new building, particularly 
residential construction. Completion of each house 
creates demand for new furniture, new rugs and a 
wide variety of other household equipment. Al- 
though about two-thirds of the need for new houses 
and apartments that existed at the end of 1945 is 
believed to have been met, Department of Com- 
merce studies indicate a present remaining demand 
for 114 million to 214 million dwelling units. All 
in all, the situation seems to warrant construction 
close to recent annual rates for another three years. 


Unsatisfactory trends recently have appeared 
in the textile field, particularly in rayons, but there 
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seems no reason to fear that this signals the devel- 
opment of similar conditions elsewhere. Wide 
cyclical swings long have been a characteristic of 
the textile industry, and its frequent declines sel- 
dom have any great effect on business in general 
throughout the country. All through the postwar 
period we have witnessed one industry after another 
undergoing its individual readjustment while ag- 


gregate production and consumption held to high 
levels. 


Declining bond prices frequently have been a 


‘warning signal for the stock market, and bonds 


have been receding for the past several months. 
The pace of decline has been slow, however, as 
indicated by the current figure of 101.82 for the 
Dow-Jones bond index as against the year’s high 
(last January) of 102.47. Some of the recent bond 
offerings have been accorded a cool reception, and 
this has had some effect on the market for outstand- 
ing issues. But the over-all picture is one of con- 
tinued avid demand for attractively priced new 
securities, and the bond price index will have to 


slide a significant further distance before giving 
cause for concern. 


Nevertheless, this is no time for the investor 
to reduce the quality of his portfolio by adding 
speculative issues in the expectation of substantial 
market profits. As indicated above, the market 
may well be entering a corrective phase—certainly, 
one is long overdue following the almost uninter- 
rupted rise of nearly 50 points in the industrial 
average from its low of last June. But good grade 
issues continue to possess considerable attraction 
on a longer term basis, and the average investor is 
warranted in retaining his holdings of liberal yield- 
ing stocks in the better quality brackets. 


A decline carrying any material distance below 
current prices would offer new buying opportuni- 
ties, for the indicated longer term trend is toward 
higher levels. 


Written March 30, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Selected Issues 


Twentieth Century-Fox is being dropped from 
the list of active recommendations in the “Stocks 
for Appreciation” group. Faced with the uncertain- 
ties of complying with the decree to separate theatre 
interests from producing activities and sharply in- 
creasing competition from television, the stock, 
although reasonably valued in relation to last year’s 
earnings, is no longer considered attractive for new 
commitments. 

Added this week is Flintkote, an important unit 
in the building supply industry. At its recent price 
around 31, this issue appears reasonably valued 
and has better-than-average attraction for longer 
term appreciation possibilities. 


New Orders Gain 


A strong uptrend in orders to manufacturers and 
in industrial buying is reported for February and 
March. With orders totaling $18.2 billion and sales 
at $17.0 billion (Department of Commerce figures) , 
February was the second straight month with orders 
$1.2 billion more than sales. Among durable goods, 
better-than-seasonal gains were reported among 
non-ferrous metals, building materials, and machin- 
ery other than electrical. Considerably improved 
sales in the petroleum, chemicals and leather indus- 
tries were apparent in the soft goods classification 
although food sales declined while other soft goods 
industries remained near their January level. 

Meanwhile the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, which tabulates monthly reports of in- 
dustrial purchasing executives, finds that buying 
in March was close to the high record set in Janu- 
ary and that business irrevocably lost owing to the 
coal strike was apparently small, comprising mostly 
seasonal goods. Industrial purchasing during the 
month exceeded that of both December and Febru- 
ary. 


Oil Depletion 

If Congress cuts depletion allowances from 27.5 
per cent to 15 per cent of gross income (FW, Feb. 
1, p. 16), as urged by the Treasury, owners of oil 
royalties will be among the first affected. In its 


plea to Congress, the Treasury asserted that royalty - 


owners are passive recipients of income resulting 
from the efforts of wildcatters and other developers, 
and usually have no capital investment, yet are 
permitted to claim 27.5 per cent of. royalty income 
as a depletion deduction. If the cuts goes through, 
income taxes paid by holders of royalties will be 
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increased, and dividends to holders of royalty in- 
terests will be reduced, since royalty companies 
would have fewer dollars to distribute. Dividends 
by oil producing companies, particularly the larger 
integrated units, are unlikely to be disturbed by 
lower depletion allowances, since the effect would 
be absorbed into over-all cost structures. 


Airline Revenues Up 


Following last year’s improvement, the nation’s 
airlines, aided by better weather conditions, have 
gained a good start on 1950. Revenue passenger 
mileage on the 16 domestic trunklines in January 
was up 13 per cent over the 1949 month, and scat- 
tered reports for February show that the upward 
trend has continued. For two of the carriers, East- 
ern and National, the winter months are replete 
with New York to Florida trunkline business, the 
latter company reporting that February was the 
best earnings month in its history. 


Smaller Rayon Output 


Slow sales at the retail level have affected the 
rayon industry all the way back to the production 
level, resulting in production schedule cutbacks by 
major rayon mills. Poor results, especially in the 
rayon dress segment of the apparel field, have 
caused inventories in the hands of converters to rise 
to excessive levels, prompting these firms to offer 
part of their gray goods at prices below those 
quoted by the mills. This situation has weakened 
the market, and to strengthen their position leading 
mills have eliminated Saturday and overtime oper- 
ations. The changed conditions in the industry will 
have little impact on first quarter earnings, since 
schedules were altered late in March; but April- 
June income is not expected to match earlier totals. 


New Rail Wage Increase? 


The pattern of a 40-hour week is beginning to be 
extended to railroad operating employe groups, 
following the shorter work week won by non-oper- 
ating rail personnel last September. A week ago, 
yard employes of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western represented by the Switchmen’s Union ob- 
tained a 40-hour week for 48 hours’ pay from that 
road. The union—which also speaks for a number 
of western roads including the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, Great Northern and Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific—is pressing its case for the shorter week 
before a Presidential Fact Finding Board for an 
extension of the gains won from the D. L. & W. 
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The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, represent- 
ing the yard employes of other roads, has put 
similar arguments before the Board. Should the 
pattern of the Lackawanna case be extended to all 
operating employes, more than 300,000 workers 
will ultimately get new wage boosts, causing appre- 
ciable further pressure on railroad income. 


Fuel Oil Strong 


The sharp decline in stocks of residual fuel oil 
—which accounts for nearly a fourth of the indus- 
try’s total crude oil yield—on the East and Gulf 
Coast has lowered inventories to a level 41 per cent 
below a year ago. In the week ended March 18, 
holdings receded to a combined total of 14.7 million 
barrels, the lowest point since April 1947. Mean- 
while indicated demand in the two areas ran 30 
per cent over a year ago during the four weeks 
ended March 18. Refiners, during the same period, 
made additional slight reductions in both residual 
output and yield. These conditions point toward a 
continued firm price structure in the residual oil 
market, and this should help first quarter profit 
showings of the oil companies. 


Tire Demand Rising 


Demand for automotive tires has been increasing 
and indications are that the uptrend will continue 
on into the summer, brightening the outlook for tire 
company earnings following a sharp dip last year 


as a result of declining sales and rising costs. Sales. 


of the five leaders—Firestone, Goodyear, U. S. Rub- 
ber, Goodrich and General—were down an average 
of 10 per cent last year, but earnings receded an 
average of almost 25 per cent. That higher prices 
for passenger tires are in the offing has been her- 
alded by advances in late March of five per cent 
on first line truck casings. The two 3.5 per cent 
price increases on passenger car replacement tires, 
established in November and December, were fol- 
lowed by a January increase of 2.5 per cent in 


original equipment. Crude rubber prices are rising 
and labor costs shortly will increase further, devel- 
opments expected to speed the announcement of 
new prices for replacement tires, and later for origi- 
nal equipment. Earlier, it had been anticipated that 
higher prices would not eventuate before June. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

The Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
has received an order from Southern Pacific for 22 
diesel locomotives for freight service. 

Crown Cork & Seal sales for 1949 were $84.2 
million vs. $98.6 million in 1948. 

Radio Corporation has developed a single picture 
tube for color television receiving sets. 

Public Service Electric & Gas stockholders will 
vote April 17 on a new $26 million bond issue; 
proceeds will redeem an equal amount of 314s of 
1966. 

General Foods had sales of $474.6 million last 
year vs. $463.3 million in 1948. 

Columbia Gas System has received SEC permis- 
sion to reclassify one million shares of unissued 
common stock into a like number of unissued $50 
par preferred stock. 


Other Corporate News 

Sherwin-Williams will build a $350,000 paint 
can plant in Hubbard, Ohio. 

Norwich Pharmacal stockholders will vote April 
12 on creation of 100,000 shares of new preferred 
stock; also an increase in common stock from 800,- 
000 to 1.2 million shares. 

Cities Service had total operating revenues last 
year of $582.5 million vs. $563.6 million in 1948. 

U. S. Air Conditioning will manufacture a new 
“induced draft” type of cooling tower expected to 
save up to 95 per cent in use of water in air con- 
ditioning. 

American News had sales of $180.6 million last 
year vs. $179.1 million in 1948. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 
Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 244s 
Sethes G, WSL. ...cscvvsccses 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 101 2.70 105 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 4.05 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 102 2.65 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ie: Tin ce ccsisiesnsawdss 103 3.00 105 
Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%s, 1965. 102 2.60 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 103 2.55 193 





+Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 414s, 1963. . 101 446% 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 

CTD sivismicesengaeneues 84. 4.76 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern Ist 

TR Ee: cinxevtanesivade 101 4.95 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 

BEE IS- omuniscioxiecuwrneese es 63 7.14 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 

imp. S%6s, BOET  .0.05000.20- 88 5.11 110 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969.... 96 4.69 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 133 5.26% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 107 5.61 Not 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 106 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 103 4.37 108 


Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 97 5.16 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 79 4.43 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

Oh: inekas Sciasaneinsdaeees 36 5.56 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 

Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 

1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$4.41 c$2.80 34 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 240 0.60 936 968 35 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.19 104 0.84 13 
Container Corporation... 4.00 0.75 10.12 846 44 


Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 0.50 3.28 1.22 15 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 2.00 g13.34 2882 59 . 
@Flintkote Company ... 2.50 050 586 433 31 
General Motors ...... 8.00 150 9.72 1465 77 
Glidden Company ..... 41.60 1.20 a0.85 a0.70 29 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 0.75 867 445 51 
Mathieson Chemical... 2.12 0.62% 5.61 6.00 52 
Simmons Company ... 2.50 0.50 7.10 4.50 30 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 —- 432 282 2 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.60 0.40 c4.40 c3.08 25 
*Twentieth Century-Fox 2.00 0.50 c3.12 c2.80 21 
i, See: ods ake. 225 065 400 539 32 





a—Three months. c—Nine months. g—Years ended Oct. 31. 
hice in stock. @Added this week; yRemoved this week (see 
page ‘ 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
‘ Dividends —————_, 


a 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 
Since Average 1949 1950 Price 


Adams-Millis ........ 1923 $2.65 $3.00 $1.00 41 
American Stores..... 1939 ~=s-1.15 LAS 100 32 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 155 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 0.60 51 


Consolidated Edison ..1885 1.70 1.60 0.40 32 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.00 75 
Freeport Surphur.... 1927 2.37 4.00 125 65 
General American 7 


Transportation..... 1919 2.64 3.00 075 SS 
General Electric .... 1899 1.59 2.00 1.60 47 
General Foods ...... 1922 =1.87 2.25 725 ~5i 
Keess (8S: 8:).cacin 1918 2.46 3.00 1.00 56 


Louisville & Nashville 1934 346 352 0.88 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 200 41 
Macy (R. H.) ...... 1927 216 2.00 0.50 30 





*Also paid 5 per cent in stock, 
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a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 

———— Dividends 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 


May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 $0.75 49 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 1934 1.99 3.00 0.75 43 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 100 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.30 25 





Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 160 2.00 0.50 34 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 0.50 38 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 =0.71 1.10 0.25 17 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.25 *400 *1.00 67 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.82 2.25 0.50 39 
Texas Company...... 1902 = 2.25 3.75 2.00 64 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 0.75 44 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 2.50 86 
United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 160 040 33 
United Fruit ....... 1899 203 4.00 2.00 59 
Wegeeh oc ccce cis 1933 1.68 185 040 31 
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Washington Newsletter 





Bill aims to develop further domestic raw material 


sources—Large corporations confused about marketing 


systems—Freight absorption bill up to New Englanders 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senators 
from the mining states have always 
emulated the representatives of the 
farmers. The mining states could 
show just a few isolated, though 
sometimes successful blocs, e.g. silver. 
But there was nothing comprehensive, 
as in agriculture. That gap was the 
original stimulus for stockpiling in- 
tended to support the miners after 
the war. But the mere talking—de- 
fense, for instance—was taken too se- 
riously, and stockpiling legislation put 
emphasis on foreign buying. 

This is partly corrected in the ap- 
propriations bill. The committee 
wants the Munitions Board, which 
decides what to buy, “to develop do- 
mestic raw material sources wherever 
possible.” This does not mean that 
the Board should go prospecting ; 
that method is sufficiently managed by 
the Interior Department. The stock- 
pile operators should pay for taking 
metals out of the ground, where they 
seem to be safe, and storing them. On 
the other hand, the committee is dubi- 
ous about expenses entailed in rotat- 
ing the Government’s stockpile of 
natural rubber. 

Sometimes, when stockpile funds 
are used for foreign wares, they 
finance the cotton farmers. Recently, 
some Wall Street operators arranged 
such a deal. They got hold of for- 
eign materials, which were swapped 
for CCC cotton. CCC spokesmen as- 
sure everybody that their agency got 
back its costs—which on the average 
are above current market prices. So, 
the stockpile appropriation was used 
to help the farmers, rather than the 
miners, 


Suggestion that CCC surpluses 
be used for the Marshall Plan set up 
a furious yell from the middlemen 
who run the farm associations. If 
it’s done with cash, ECA draws on 
this surplus anyway. The difference 
is that it then buys, not direct, but 
from the trade. Direct shipment 
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would be cheaper, approximately, by 
the amount of the traders’ costs and 
margins. 


Major companies are not sure of 
the legality of their marketing sys- 
tems. Whatever they do may be 
held against them, whether they own 
the outlets, or sell through agents, 
or through independents. Partly, it’s 
a series of anti-trust decisions that 
makes trouble for them; partly other 
things. As matters stand, companies 
all through the list would revamp if 
they knew just what revamping to do. 
In general, small companies don’t 
face the same difficulties. 

Oil companies, auto companies, the 
big electrical manufacturers, and 
others, mostly sell.through franchised 
independents. But, the Justice De- 
partment questions franchises—both 
the exclusion of competing products 
and granting of exclusive territories. 
General Motors last fall took away 
its dealers’ territorial rights. Selling 
through dealers without franchises 
doesn’t work on complicated prod- 
ucts: a man without a franchise won’t 
stock specialized parts, and he won’t 
learn to deal with all the peculiarities 
of the product. 

A dissent from a Supreme Court 
opinion whittling down gas station 
franchises said that the oil companies 
would buy up their outlets. They 
haven’t. There are chain store taxes 
in many states. The companies don’t 
want to assume payroll taxes. Also, 
doing that might not help them le- 
gally. There are also decisions de- 
claring big companies, which own 
their outlets, monopolies. 


There’s one company that never 
gets in trouble with its jobbers— 
Coca-Cola. Jobbers continually write 
to Washington—to Congressmen, to 
Justice, and to the various Small Bus- 
iness associations. They complain 
about almost everybody else. Some- 
how, no matter how big a part of the 






soft drink market the company ac- 
quires, the dealers won’t kick about it. 


A couple of years ago, New Eng- 
land trade associations were highly 
elated by the Cement decision. Ce- 
ment shipments less freight to New 
England had prevented the construc- 
tion of a steel mill there. Since the 
decision, the method of pricing was 
changed. Buyers now pay the freight, 
with the right to take delivery by 
barge or truck. Testimony before the 
Senate Committee shows New Eng- 
land manufacturers still discontented. 

Federal Trade Commission propo- 
nents are trying to persuade the New 
England Senators to vote against the 
bill permitting freight absorption. 
But the testimony fails to show that 
New England processors are better 
off than they were before. Mean- 
while, the opinion is fairly general 
that the fate of the bill will depend 
on the New England group. 

Both New England and various 
southern communities are agitating 
about their need for steel mills. In 
New England, it is believed, such 
mills would help provide jobs for 
displaced textile workers. One group 
wants to outlaw freight absorption 
in order to create such an investment 
opportunity. However, there is no 
indication that such a bill is a day 
closer than before. 


The big rise in new industrial 
orders is not considered here to indi- 
cate anything important. The Com- 
merce Department’s argument is 
that buyers looked for higher prices 
based on new pension costs. Conse- 
quently, they hurried to get under 
the wire and will curtail their buying 
later in the season. It is still to be 
seen whether the materials go into in- 
ventories or into deliveries. 

— Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Construction ... 


Recent tests by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories give steel columns that 
have been protected with perlite plas- 
ter a four-hour fire rating in addition 
to the advantage of substantial weight 
savings—according to Perlite Insti- 
tute, sponsor of the test, this rating 
makes it possible to fireproof steel 
columns so that they will meet code 
requirements in any city in the nation. 
... Speaking of fireproofing and light- 
weight construction, Great Lakes 
Carbon Corporation points out that 
the application of Permalite makes it 
possible to build a low-cost light- 
weight building with a dead load to 
live load ratio as low as 1:1 (ordinary 
buildings generally have a ratio of 
6:1)—Permalite, incidentally, is vol- 
canic rock which has been treated to 
expand into a lightweight, non-com- 
bustible, glass-like material of cellular 
structure. . . . The durability and 
beauty of construction of many retail 
outlets, both inside and outside, is to 
be credited to Mirawal, a porcelain- 
on-steel facing used for walls and 
counter equipment — among well- 
known firms using this material are 
Sun Oil, American Oil, Lion Oil, 
A & P, Kroger Grocery and Ameri- 
can Stores. 


Electronics... 


For the latest developments in tele- 
vision transmitters and studio equip- 
ment, make a note to attend the con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Broadcasters which is slated for 
April 12-19 at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago—General Electric will have 
an elaborate display of its equipment 
there, including a new, completely 
air-cooled five-kilowatt low-channel 
TV transmitter designed for low in- 
stallation, operating and maintenance 
costs. .. . The gathering of the clan 
for Philco Corporation dealers from 
all corners of the nation will be June 
19-22 in Atlantic City, New Jersey— 
a new line of Philco products, ad- 
vertising plans and promotional ar- 
rangements will be unveiled at that 
time. . . . Latest book on the video 
field is Science via Television, by 
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Lynn Poole, a Johns Hopkins Press 
publication—available in either a 
cloth or paper edition, it is a work- 
ing manual for the building of infor- 
mal television programs from the 
idea to the “off-air” signal. 


Food & Beverages... 

Restaurant owners cai now pre- 
pare an individual cup of coffee with- 
out waste—this is made possible by 
the use of a new coffee brewing ma- 
chine offered by Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 
which automatically mixes the proper 
proportion of hot water and frozen 
coffee concentrate for a single cup of 
coffee. . . . Don’t think that you are 
just “hearing things” one of these 


City, Oklahoma, and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, for a new multi-vitamin, forti- 
fied milk—currently packaged in am- 
ber glass bottles, Gail Borden Signa- 
ture milk is fortified by the addition 
of vitamins and minerals. 

Office Equipment... 

Although addressing labels is gen- 
erally an annoying assignment to any 
typist, the process can be greatly sim- 
plified by the use of a gadget, trade- 
named Roll-a-M atic, which automati- 
cally feeds the labels for typing—a 
product of McCullough Label Com- 
pany, the device attaches to the car- 
riage of an ordinary typewriter. .. . 
Handy gadget for moistening enve- 












Willys Presents New Line 


In its first major postwar change in design, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., last 
week introduced its 1950 line of passenger cars (pictured above is the Jeepster) 
and trucks. A restyled front end features a rounded hood, creased and rolled 
fenders, and a V-shaped grille. Two new high compression engines—the 4-cylin- 
der Hurricane and the 6-cylinder Lightning—are available and were previewed 
at this time. 








days if you wife should tell you to 
pick up an oil painting at your local 
supermarket along with the usual line 
of groceries—in Caldwell, New Jer- 
sey, an Emmet Supermarket outlet 
recently introduced original oil paint- 
ings priced from $10 to $100 as one 
of its self-service features; this serv- 
ice will be expanded to the other 
markets in the Emmet chain and 
eventually will be made available na- 
tionally. . . . Borden Company has 
launched a market test in Oklahoma 


lope flaps that are ready for sealing | 
looks like an oversize pencil, but ac- { 
tually is a hollow water-holding tube | 
with a sponge at its lower end— 
gently squeeze the tube and you start 
a smooth flow of water, according to 
Northeastern Plastics, Inc. . . . Dre- 
mel Manufacturing Company is show- 
ing its latest tri-purpose electrical tool 
for sharpening pencils, erasing and | 
burnishing—a light-weight device, it 
features a vibrationless motor to en- 
able pin-point accuracy in erasing. 
FINANCIAL WORLD | 
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.. Remington Rand, Inc., now that 
it has acquired the Eckert-Mauchly 
Computer Company, which developed 
the Unwac “electronic brain,” plans 
to further the commercial application 
of this compact mechanical mathe- 
matician with a “memory”—a small 
unit in contrast to other “electronic 
brains” which weigh as much as 30 
tons, this machine can solve problems 
from the simplest business arithmetic 
to the most complex computation in 
nuclear physics. 


Stockholder Relations... 


Nine-month-old Cathy Andrasik is 
our candidate for the title of “Amer- 
ica’s Youngest Stockholder” — one 
month after she was born her great- 
great uncle purchased five shares of 
Packard Motor in her narthe... . 
Stockholders attending the annual 
meeting of General Electric Company 
on April 18 will witness the first 
showing of the More Power to Amer- 
ica Special, a train displaying exhibits 
of more than 2,000 electrical prod- 
ucts, processes and techniques—fol- 
lowing this, the train will be sent on 
a nationwide tour. . . . Recognizing 
the vast potential market for its prod- 
ucts among stockholders, Borden 
Company last month in its Quarterly 
Memo To Stockholders featured a 
sales letter by President Theodore G. 
Montague, the first such letter in 
many years—noting that some cor- 
porations believe stockholders should 
not be solicited for sales, he pointed 
out that “our stockholders want the 
management to explore and develop 
every possible avenue that will make a 
contribution to the company’s sales 
and earnings.” . . . Another company 
to recognize the sales possibilities 
among its stockholders (as well as the 
fact that every stockholder in addition 
to being a customer can also be an 
enthusiastic booster of the company’s 
products) is Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company—new stockholders now 
receive a small package containing 
about half a dozen company products 
and a booklet listing current items 
on the market; this, of course, in ad- 


dition to a letter of welcome as a new 
stockholder. 


Random Notes... 


British auto makers will show off 
their wares April 15-23 at Grand 
Central Palace — approximately 65 
auto and motorcycle makers will par- 
ticipate in the show. . With the 
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approach of warm weather and an 
increase in the prevalence of poison 
ivy and poison oak comes word of a 
new greaseless liquid for the preven- 
tion of such infections—trade-named 
Ply, a product of the Milburn Com- 
pany, it is applied prior to the time 
that you may be exposed to poison 
ivy and is said to provide from six to 
eight hours of protection. . Good 
news for the golf player: practice 
golf balls for use in the backyard 
travel about one-tenth as far as regu- 
lar balls—what’s more, they sound 
and feel just like a standard ball when 
hit, according to Cosom Industries. 

. . Originated in France and now 
being introduced into this country, a 
new permanent type of binder is re- 
ported to “hug what it holds, expand 





with additions, contract with remov- 
als, present a full bound book at all 
times”—patent rights for this binder 
are held by C. E. Emmer & Com- 
pany. . . . Innovation in the Buxton 
spring line of billfolds and Key- 
Tainers is a combination Key-Tainer 
and coin purse which will be espe- 
cially welcomed by the motorist when 
he parks his car and needs a coin for 
a parking meter—many of the articles 
featured in the new line are made of 
Havana-colored California saddle 
leather, recently introduced. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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graphs appearing in the second quarter of this 
year will be published in a July issue. 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 


Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 


Blair, Rollins & Co. 


Incorporated 








March 28, 1950. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


2,000,000 Shares 
Equitable Gas Company 


Common Stock 


($8.50 Par Value) 
Price $24.25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State 
in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may legally offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. A.G. Becker & Co. 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
W. C. Langley & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 

Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 

H. M. Byllesby and Company 
(Incorporated) 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 


G. H. Walker & Co. 



































Market Signals 





Concluded from page 3 








profitably be compared with prices to 
determine whether the latter are too 
high. When a major downturn is 
imminent, yields on stocks usually 
fall to a level not far above the re- 
turn on high grade corporate bonds; 
in 1929 stock yields were even lower 
than those on bonds. Like price- 
earnings ratios, yields sometimes 
reach a_ bull-market-peak level at 
times when a substantial further ad- 
vance in prices is in the offing; this 
was the case in 1933 and 1934. Hence 
yields are most informative when 
they show that a major top is not im- 
minent. That is what they show to- 
day, for they are now higher than at 
any time in the past thirty years ex- 
cept 1921, 1932, late 1937-early 1938 


and 1942—all periods marked by bear 


market lows—and 1949. 

Trading volume tends to be high 
around a major top, and usually the 
22 


heaviest volume is witnessed during 
days when prices make little or no 
progress on the upside. When vol- 
ume remains unusually high for sev- 
eral months, particularly if it picks 
up momentum during technical reac- 
tions, it is well to be cautious. A 
definite danger signal is given if a 
pattern of this type is followed by a 
price advance of a week or more on 
light or declining volume; the end of 
this advance is very likely to mark 
the end of the bull market. 
Spectacular strength in marginal 
issues—the “cats and dogs’—is also 
a bearish sign. It becomes even more 
menacing if investment grade stocks 
are making little progress. Action of 
this character often comes a month 
or more before the final top, with the 
last stages of the bull market showing 
renewed strength in the blue chips. 
During this final period the number 
of individual issues actually advanc- 
ing may be very small considering 
the price gains likely to be shown by 
the averages, which of course are 
heavily weighted with blue chips. 
Such a situation will be evident from 
the daily computations of the number 


of advances and declines, and may 
also be shown by the relative number 


of new highs and new lows. Since 
these are computed on a calendar 
year basis, they may not give a con- 
clusive picture during the early 
months of any year. 

Although there is no apparent 
reason why they should do so—and 
thus no assurance that they will con- 
tinue to do so—automobile shares 
have often turned ahead of the mar- 
ket as a whole at both tops and bot- 
toms. They turned down three 
months ahead of other shares in 1925- 
26, six months ahead in 1929, four 
months ahead in 1936-37 and four 
and one-half months ahead in 1946. 
They were also in the van in signal- 
ing the 1932, 1938 and 1942 lows, 
though the lead in 1932 was too short 
to be of much practical use. They 
missed the 1938 high and the 1939 
low, but otherwise their forecasting 
record has been exceptional. They 
have shared fully in the recent ad- 
vance and thus have no bearish signal 
to offer at present. While far from 
conclusive, this is at least interesting. 








Aircraft Activity 





Continued from page 11 








cent to aviation, and 24 per cent else- 
where. In 1948, aviation work had 
increased to 42 per cent, while last 
year aviation products again climbed 
to 47 per cent of sales while automo- 
tive products declined to 31 per cent, 
with 22 per cent for other purposes. 
Total sales reached a postwar peak 
of $182.7 million, and while earnings 
suffered from the effects of a strike 
at the Bendix Products Division, the 
contribution by aircraft products to 
net earnings was probably greater 
than the indicated ratio of such prod- 
ucts to total sales. 

Among the other leading compa- 
nies, Sperry Corporation has recently 
been discussed in these columns 
(FW, March 15). The smaller com- 
panies, Garrett, Solar, Ryan, Air As- 
sociates, Hazeltine and the like have 
been so characterized by volatile sales 
and/or earnings that any degree of 
future stability is problematical. Ryan 
nearly doubled dollar sales in its 1949 
fiscal year, but a lower rate of profit 
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on large airplane assembly subcon- 
tract work plus poorer results from 
the company’s Navion program left 
earnings about where they were dur- 
ing the previous fiscal year. Hazel- 
tine has one of the best records 
among the smaller companies, and 
has paid dividends since 1934. Aerial 
navigation aids are manufactured, 
Signal Corps projects executed, and 
the company derives television in- 
come through control of basic patents. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Texas Utilities Company: 400,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered March 
22 at $25 per share.) 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company: 
1,656,156 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered March 22 to warrant holders at $30 
per share.) 


Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany: $25,000,000 first 27%s due 1980. 
(Offered March 23 at 102.95%.) 


The Glidden Company: 178,535 shares 
of common stock. (Offered March 23 
to warrant holders at $28.75 per share. 


Equitable Gas Company: 2,000,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered March 
28 at $24.25 per share.) 


El Paso Natural Gas Company: 55,000 
shares of no par convertible second pre- 
ferred stock. To be offered to common 
stockholders of record April 10. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


day or more; or may be postponed. 
_April 12: Atlas Plywood; Best & Co.; 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine; Grand 
Union; Hershey Chocolate; McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines; New York Air Brake; 
Peaslee-Gaulbert; Puget Sound Power & 
Light; Standard Chemical; F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. 

April 13: Argo Oil; Atlas Corp.; Cali- 
fornia Electric Power; Central Light & 









a Report 
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BUSIEST 


Year 





In 1949, as in previous years, Southern 


Natural Gas Company continued to grow 


with the territory it serves. The Company’s 
property, volume of gas sales and operat- 
ing revenues all increased substantially, 
and net income kept pace with the larger 


capitalization resulting from the offering 
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SOUTHERN 
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COMPANY 


TEXAS 


and sale of additional common shares to 
its stockholders. 

The Company’s service area has become 
one of the most important industrial sec- 
tions of the country, and the need for 
additional natural gas facilities is clear. In 
order to serve increasing needs of its 
territory, the Company is now requesting 
authorization of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a further substantial increase 
in the capacity of its system. 

Copies of the Annual Report, which con- 
tains facts and figures telling the story of 
Southern Natural Gas from 1936 to date, 


will be sent to interested parties on request. 





THE YEAR IN BRIEF 








(COMPANY ONLY) (CONSOLIDATED) 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Plant and Property (original cost) $76,733,265 $72,133,336 $108,554,885 $101,428,478 
Gross Revenues 23,186,808 18,474,747 32,164,809 26,953,217 
Netincome . . ‘ 4,472,673 4,002,599 5,083,312 4A36,836 
Book Value perShare . . . $21.21 $19.93 $23.91 $21.51 
Net Income per Share . $ 2.88 $ 2.84 $ 3.27 $ 3.15 
Shares Outstanding. 1,555,459 1,409,212 
Cash Dividends Paid $2,967,358 $2,466,028 
Dividends Paid per Share . $ 2.00 $ 1.75 








SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











Power; Cook Paint & Varnish; Holly 
Stores; Idaho Power; Lukens Steel; Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric; Portland Gas & Coke. 
_April 14: Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; 
Champion Paper & Fibre; Container Cor- 
poration of America; Dallas Power & 
Light; Dravo Corporation; General Cigar; 
Intertype Corporation; S. S. Kresge Co.; 
Loblaw Groceterias; National Vulcanized 
Fibre; Pacific Power & Light; Scotten 
Dillon; Southwestern Electric Service; 
Sunshine Biscuits. 

April 15: Byron Jackson; Trane Co. 

April 17: American General; Gar Wood 
Industries ; Mid-West Abrasive; Oswego 
Falls; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line; Pub- 
lic Service of New Hampshire; Railway 
& Light Securities; Stamford (Conn.) 
Water; Tide Water Power. 

April 18: Allied Laboratories : American 
Hawaiian S.S.; American Steel Foundries ; 
A. S. Beck Shoe; A. M. Castle & Co.; 
Cherry-Burrell; Dominion Bridge. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
50c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on 
May 1, 1950, to stockholders 
of record on April 11, 1950. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS, A. CLARK 
March 23, 1950. Treasurer 




















OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


CoMMON DivipEND No. 170 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable April 
29, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
April 7, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed. 

Bruce H. WALLACE, Treasurer 

New York, March 29, 1950. 
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| F you are to make the most of today's invest- 
ment opportunities you should adopt a 


realistic policy and adjust your holdings to 


the economic outlook over the period ahead. 
The highly selective market pattern of the 


past year confirms the fact that regardless:of 


general business and economic trends, the 


countless cross-currents in the industrial tide 


affect certain industries and groups of securi- 
ties differently. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 


the various factors influencing security values 


is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 


particular needs and conforming at all: times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Worp RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


an investment program exactly suited to their 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 





a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C—O Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income C] Capital Enhancement C1 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Name 
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Street News 





Underwriting fiascos of March, 1937, are recalled by 
recent offerings—Vacations clarify views of bankers 


A= hovered over some sec- 
tions of the stock market in the 
final week of March. It was the 
memory of the ill-fated Bethlehem 
Steel and Pure Oil standby under- 
writings which collapsed with the 
stock market of September 1937. The 
better part of $100 million was at 
stake in those offerings to stockhold- 
ers. When the subscription books 
opened it seemed certain that little of 
the Bethlehem bonds and Pure Oil 
preferred stock would be left for the 
underwriters to take up. Then sud- 
denly the stocks into which these 
securities were convertible broke wide 
open with the rest of the market. The 
offerings were a complete failure. 
That is what security people had 
in mind in the second half of last 
month. Five major offerings to stock- 
holders were pending. Three of 
them were standby underwritings. 
People talked freely of the 1937 inci- 
dents, which have remained bugaboos 
for underwriters down to this day. 
Fears were dispelled in the third 
week of March when the stock mar- 
ket spurted forward. But they re- 
turned when the final week started off 
with a reaction. Subscription rights 
at that point were priced in fractions. 
They were talking about the Beth- 
lehem-Pure Oil episodes all through 
the recent standby periods. One 
firm—not the largest by any means— 
revealed last week that its participa- 
tions in the 1937 deals had resulted in 
a combined loss of $900,000. The 
head of one of the 1937 syndicates 
was forced to merge with a big Stock 
Exchange house as its only salvation. 


When they get away from it al! 
for a spell, away from the ticker and 
the day-to-day chores and problems, 
Wall Street men get a different per- 
spective and a clearer view of the 
situation. A leading banker returned 
from such a respite last week. Talk- 
ing to this reporter, he sized up the 
market situation somewhat as _ fol- 
lows: Stocks reached a high peak 
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‘early in 1946 as postwar industrial 


and railroad profits piled up. Then 
the market began to suffer from a 
composite fear that a recession—or 
possibly a major depression—was in 
the making. The market proceeded 
to discount the worst but it went 
much too far. There was no depres- 
sion. Now, said this banker, who is 
on a long list of important direc- 
torates, the market has simply been 
retracing its steps. 


For a $200 million corporation 
that has never earned a dollar, Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion in its first annual report told an 
interesting story. It was supple- 
mented by what Claude A. Williams, 
president, had to say informally in a 
press luncheon in New York two 
days before the report came out. 
Most of it was factual. A lot more 
interesting was Williams’ talk about 
some of the problems encountered in 
getting 1,800 miles of right of way 
for the huge pipe line. 

Coming through New Jersey, Wil- 
liams said, the right of way negotia- 
tors ran into their most difficult snag. 
The line, as projected, ran right up 
against a large cemetery. The best 
the negotiators could get was a charge 
of $350,000 to get through. Public 
Service Electric & Gas, one of Trans- 
continental’s important contractors 
for natural gas, looked up its records 
and found it held an old trolley line 
right of way passing through the 
cemetery. Transcontinental, it said, 
could use that for its pipe line, and 
welcome to it. The cemetery trus- 
tees then lowered the ante to $5,000. 


News reporters using the press 
room of the Stock Exchange won- 
dered why the elevator operators and 
other employes of the building were 
so keenly interested in quick reports 
on the hour-to-hour total of trans- 
actions on the ticker. It was sus- 
pected at first that this set of figures 
might be in use as the basis of some 





kind of numbers game. Being report- 
ers, they soon found the truth. Ever 
since the liberal housecleaning of em- 
ployes early in March, the bonus 
system based on daily volume of 
transactions has assumed greater im- 
portance. Every three months a 
bonus is paid, based on volume of 
business. In one quarter the bonus 
was 11.8 per cent of salary. With 
fewer employes to share in it, and 
with million-share days more numer- 
ous, the help is hopeful for the first 
quarter of 1950. 


The Equitable Gas Company of- 
fering of two million shares of its 
common stock at 2434 represents one 
of the biggest pieces of equity financ- 
ing attempted in some time. The 
stock is being sold for the account of 
the Philadelphia Company of Pitts- 
burgh in compliance with the SEC 
divestment order under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. Kid- 
der, Peabody & Company, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
White, Weld & Company are joint 
managers of the syndicate distribut- 
ing the shares. 





GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors § 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 1s 
$1.25 per share for the second Fé 
quarter of 1950 upon the $5 [gas 
Preferred Stock, payable Bi ga\au @ 
June 15, 1950 to stockhold- If se Zx; 
ers of record at the close of 73 , 
business May 15, 1950. Sy 
$1.00 per share upon the if Sb, 
Common Stock, payable f/f a9 
June 15, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1950. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, March 27, 1950 













Crown CorK & SEAL 
CoMPANY, INC. 


Ges 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share 
on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable May 19, 1950, to the 


stockholders of record at the close of business, 
April 11, 1950. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
March 23, 1950. 
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What Every Investor 
Should Know 


You can have the essential facts and figures about listed stocks at your 
finger tips, week after week, in FINANCIAL WORLD; and month after 
month in our INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS, covering 1,900 listed 
stocks, with ratings and constantly changing statistics, at a cost of 5 
cents a day... . Instead of trying to guess trends and values and future 
prices, wouldn’t it be a lot wiser to join the tens of thousands of satisfied 
investors who, year after year, look to FINANCIAL WORLD each week 
to keep them better posted on the factors that finally determine security 


values and market prices? 


35th Annual Edition. 





alone, $1.25. 


ment Success.”’ Book alone, $1.00. 





SECRET OF FINANCIAL SUCCESS: KEEP POSTED 
Use Our 4-PART Investment Service 


A year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine stock values and market prices; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides 
containing ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1850 issues in one handy indexed 
Quick Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—Revised 
(Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part 


year, including 288-page FACTOGRAPH MANUAL Free. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[) Check here if subscription is NEW. 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 


(1 Check here (add 25 cents) for “12-Year Record of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” 
Price Range, Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 1937-1948. Price 


) Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds. 


(0 Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of Invest- 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 


(Apr. 5) 


Investment Service, one 


CL] Check here if RENEWAL 


Shows 


Price alone, $2.50. 
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Natural Gas 





Concluded from page 5 








sals will finally materialize is prob- 
lematical. Columbia Gas also desires 
to serve the same area and Tennessee 
Gas Transmission and Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipeline also have filed 
applications to bring gas to customers 
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in this section of the country, basing 
their arguments on the premise that 
they will be able to complete their 
facilities and make deliveries in a 
shorter time than Piedmont Natural 
Gas. 

New England is another prize now 
being hotly contested by interstate 
pipelines. Leading figures in this 
scramble are Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line and Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion. Tennessee Gas and Transcon- 
tinental have joined in proposing a 


$17.5 million pipeline from western 
Massachusetts and Greenwich, Conn- 
ecticut, to Boston with an initial 
capacity of 220 million cubic feet per 
day and an eventual throughput of 
350 million cubic feet per day. Texas 
Eastern has made efforts to align it- 
self as the supplier for Algonquin 
Gas Transmission, a proposed new 
company which will sell stock only 
to utilities that contract to buy from 
Algonquin. While it is almost a cer- 
tainty that only one of the groups will 
obtain the franchise for the area, New 
Englanders have no worries, standing 
to benefit from lower fuel costs no 
matter which of the utilities is suc- 
cessful. 

The savings possible through the 
use of natural gas are shown in the 
original estimates of the economies 
forecast by the ten distributing com- 
panies at the end of the Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe—a group which 
will include Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Public Service Electric 
& Gas and Brooklyn Union Gas. 
In terms of 1947 oil prices, these util- 
ities estimated that they would save 
$27.7 million the first year and $35.1 
million the fifth year by converting to 
natural gas. 


Growth Characteristics 


Pronounced growth characteristics 
cause most natural gas equities to 
sell at relatively low yields. More 
than half the common stocks listed 
in the appended table provide less 
than five per cent returns at current 
prices and only Columbia Gas System 
yields more than 5% per cent at re- 
cent market quotations. 

Although the industry will show 
steady expansion over the next sev- 
eral years, investors should not ex- 
pect earnings of the various corpora- 
tions to advance without interrup- 
tion. Fixed gas rates set by state 
utility commissions will, cause tem- 
porary squeezes on profit margins 
when gas purchase costs rise and 
adjustments in consumer charges lag. 
During major expansion programs, 
income will recede because of larger 
fixed charges on capital acquired to 
construct facilities not yet producing 
revenue. These factors caused re- 
duced earnings for several pipelines 
in 1949, but such reports do not re- 
flect upon the basic uptrend being 
shown by the industry. Investors 
seeking growth equities will find sev- 
eral satisfactory commitments in the 
natural gas group. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Air Reduction.......... 25c 
American Book.......... $1 
Amerteem Gaels oo kis ccs 75c 
Am. Home Products... .10c 
American-Marietta ..... 30c 

o>. >} a $2.50 
Amerada Petroleum ....75c 


Am. Smelting & Ref... ..75c 


i... 2 See, $1.75 
Angerman Co. ......... 10c 
Arkansas Nat. Gas..... 30c 

oe SS ere 30c 
PEW MI Wile oss case ac 25c 


Atlas Plywood ...... 37 Vc 
Austin, Nichols $1.20 pf. 30c 
Baldwin Locomotive W. 15c 
Baldwin Rubber ...... 15c 

BS Sera Eke ih E20c 
Benrus Watch ......... 15c 
oe eer ee 50c 
Bliss (E. W.) Co....... 25c 


Bohn Alum. & Brass...25c 
California-Oregon Pr... .40c 
Calif. Portland Cem... .$1.80 
WO er cives dewscucats E$20 
Caterpillar Tractor ....50c 
Do 4.20% pf........ $1.05 


Cent. Hudson Gas & El. 13c 
Chase National Bank. ..40c 
Cleveland El. Illum.....60c 

Do $4.50 pf....... $1.12% 


Clinchfield Coal ........ 25c 
Commodore Hotel .. l2%e 
Cons. Natural Gas....... $1 
Corn Products Ref...... 90c 

il, . ee $1.75 


Crown Cork & Seal... .25¢ 
Cunningham Drug Strs. 25¢ 


Dayton Rubber ........ 15c 
Detroit Gasket & Mfég.. .25¢ 
Detroit-Mich, Stove ....15¢c 


Detroit Steel Prod... , ..50¢ 
De Vilbiss Co, ....... 124c 
DTI hole ie deine. 5c 


Empire Millwork 
Empire Southern Gas... .30c 


Equitable Gas ....... 32%ec 
Foremost Dairies ...... 20c 
De GO of ........s. 75c 
i: Ore 50c 
Fort Pitt Brewing...... 15c 
General Mills ......... 50c 


Gillette Safety Razor. ..75c 
Gimbel Bros. 

.. oe $1.12 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber. $1 
Green (H. L.) Co...... 50c 
Gulf Public Service 


Hart Schaffner & Marx. 60c 


Hartford Elec. Light .6834¢. 
Hayes Mfg. ........... 15c 
FROME A ooo ice cc cu 40c 
Hercules Powder 

%o SO $1.25 
Hewitt-Robins ......... 25c 
Horn & Hardart.....__ 50c 


Houdaille-Hershey 
Illinois Term. R.R...... 20c 
i ke ee 60c 
Krueger (G.) Brewing. .25¢ 
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6-20 
4-14 


Record 
4- 8 
4-20 
4-20 
4-14 
4-20 
4-20 
4-17 
5- 5 
4-7 
3-30 
4-4 





Company 
eT $1 
Macy (R. H.) & Co. 

444% pf. A....... $1.06% 
Marshall Field ........ 50c 
McCall Corp: ........:. 50c 
McLellan Stores ..... 37 Vc 

ERS ee E12'%c 
Medusa Port. Cement. . $1.00 
Mengel Co. ............ 15c 


Midwest Rubb. Reclaim. 25c 
Minn. & St. Louis Ry.. .25¢c 
Miss. Power & Light 

OD CLE aa $1.50 
Montana Power ....... 35c 
Morrell (John) & Co. 12'%c 
Mountain States Pwr. 6214c 


Nat'l Dept. Stores...... 25c 
Nat’l Distillers Prod... .50c 
National Tank ....... 37c 


N. Y. State El. & Gas 4214 
Oliver Corp. 


VG ve ..c...... $1.1214 
Otis Elevator .......... 50c 


Parke, Davis & Co...... 35¢ 


Peninsular Tel. ......6214c 
WE ache itvakes sien 'a soars 62M%c 
Phila. El. 4.4% pf...... $1.10 
Do 4.3% pf. ...... $1.071%4 
Do 3.8% pf. ......... 95c 
i © ra 25c 
Public Service (Colo.) ..70c 
Do 44% pf....... $1.061%4 
Reading Co. ........... 50c 


Revere Copper & Brass 25c 


Oe SRE oc as Sas oe 
ce 19¢ 
Russeks 5th Ave........ 15¢ 
Schenley Industries ..... 50¢ 


Seaboard Oil (Del.).*.. .40c 
Shattuck-Denn Mining. .10c 


i) ee 
Sterchi Bros. Strs...... 30c 
Union Electric $4 pf.... $1 
Do $3.70 pf. ....... 9214c 
Do $3.50 pf. ....... 87'4c 


Union Oil (Calif.)..... 50c 
United Drill& T’1 Cl.B 10c 

Do $0.60 CLA....... 15c 
United Milk Products 17%c 
United Stockyards ..... 10c 


Washington Gas Lt... .37e 
West Kentucky Coal... .50c 
Western Pacific R.R....75¢ 


Ce 2. Si iE $1.25 
Wilson Jones .......... 50c 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co. 25¢ 

NT ee E50c 

er wish ee ee rds 25c 

Accumulations 


Eastern Mass. Street Ry. 
6% pf. B 


*Maine Central R.R. 


rarer $5 
Liquidating 
Ogden Corp. .......... 25c 
Stock 
Brown Rubber ........ 50% 
Omissions 
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4-27 


5-15 


Record 
5- 4 


4- 3 
4-15 
4-14 
4-12 
4-12 
4-7 
4. 4 
4-14 
4-10 


4-15 
4- 1 
4- 6 
3-31 


4-5 
4-11 
4-14 
4-21 
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Chicago Ry. Equipment 7% pf.; Northwest 


Airlines 4.6% pf.; 
Drug. 





E—Extra. 


*In Canadian funds. 


Pantepec Oil; Reed 


CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


nN" 
Re 
EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 







































INVESTORS! ORGANIZE! 


Stockholders . . . Bondholders . . . Let’s Organize 

—Management, Labor and Agriculture are organized 

—Why not individual investors. Your money must 

not work against you either in Washington or in 

Industry. Write for particulars now! 

INDEPENDENT INVESTORS, INC. 

“Job Makers of America’ 

19 W. 50th St. (Rockefeller Center), N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


Benj. Javits, President 

















REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 








7-ACRE COUNTRY ESTATE 


located in charming Rancho Santa Fe, 25 miles 
N. of San Diego, 16 miles N. of La Jolla, and 
6 miles inland from ocean beaches and Del Mar 
race track. Spanish style home built by former 
movie actress. 4 bedrooms and 4 baths plus 
maid’s quarters and bath. Ideal year round 
Price $50,000. 


Write to 
PAUL T. GALLEHER, Realtor 
Box 807, Rancho Santa Fe, California 


climate. 





MAINE 





FOR SALE 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


Lovely stone house, two story of five rooms. 
modern conveniences, oil heat, attractively fur- 
nished. 3 minutes walk to beach—all ready and 
in perfect condition to start your summer. Must 
sell, $14,500; other interests. 


Box 1585, Delray Beach, Florida 





MASSACHUSETTS 





CAPE COD—DENNISPORT 


New 4-room cottage, fully furnished, 2 bedrooms, 
knotty pine living room with fireplace; gas, elec, 
ref., auto. hot water, stall shower; walking dis- 
tance to beautiful private beach. Available for 
season rental from June 17 to Sept. 9 inclusive, 
$1,000.00. Utilities included. 


Walter E. Wright, 1325 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston 34, Mass. - Tel.: Stadium 2-1116 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 











FAMOUS CABIN COLONY 


On famous lake in N. H. 24 double cabins, 7- 
room house, restaurant, completely equipped. 
Owner claims $18,000 net profit last season. A 
sound investment for $90,000. Write to 


COOPERATIVE PROPERTIES 
ENFIELD, N. H. 
for facts. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 


International Harvester Company 





incorperated : 


1922, Michigan, succeeding a business founded in 1913. (GWD) 
Office: Main Street, Wayne, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Thursday 
in February. Number of stockholders (January 6, 1948): Preferred, 1,000; 
common, 8,000. 
Capitalization: 
Rae Sra ne AOPNOED 5.5 i sia sp cs ebanebeseekonseeeeeeeeces sath eeee $7,331, = 
*Proeferred stock 446% cum. conv. ($50 par) ......cscccccccccccccceccces 63,025 
ee ee ee rT ee er 1,027,900 = 





*Callable at $55.50 through November 1, 1950, $55 through November 1, 1951, then 


lower; convertible into 4.681 shares of common (at $10.68) through October 31, 1955, 
then lower. 


Business: Company is an important manufacturer of truck 
and tractor equipment, including hoists, bodies, Loadpacker 
garbage collection units, tanks, winches, cranes and allied 
equipment; Buckeye ditchers, shovels, spreaders and fine 
graders; and Findlay road machinery such as _ bulldozers, 
scrapers, etc., which are sold largely through Allis-Chalmers 
tractor dealers. Motor boat and air conditioning businesses 
were discontinued in 1947. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 31, 
1949, $10.5 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $5.0 million; inven- 


tories, $9.7 million. Book value of common stock, $6.30 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Arrears on preferred cleared May 15, 1949, 
regular since; on common, 1936-37; 1941; 1943-46; none since. 

Outlook: Sales depend heavily on truck production, building 
and road construction activities, which should produce satis- 
factory business over the next several years. Termination of 
heavy expenses connected with West Coast plant removal and 
realignment of main operations should help earnings results. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.21 $0.69 $1.00 *$0.54 D$1.94 ¢D$2.78 $1.89 D$0.53 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.10 None None None 
BM ccncxauvceaner 3% 6% 1% 14% 17 9% 9% 6% 
MO: - ccpanaweteaeess 2% 4 4% 7% 1% 4% 5% 3% 





“Restated. fAfter non-recurring net charges of $1.36 in 1947, credits of $0.85 in 
1948. D—Deficit. 





Wilcox Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1918, Delaware. Office: Wilcox Building, Sixth Street and (WXC) 
Denver Avenue, Tulsa 1, Okla. Annual meeting: First Monday after 

April 12. Number of stockholders (January 30, 1950): 2,000. 

Capitalization: 

NE NI ob 5 Sis cee Ake cba SERRE ERO RENE SOR OsE Rowe Khe wee ones eee None 
Sn OE AOD SPEED 65 cans ctoRnan beens so cartaceksanecau ace NceReeee 280,773 shs 


Business: One of the smaller oil’units, with producing prop- 
erties in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas and its own refinery at 
Bristow, Oklahoma. Produced a net of 625,615 barrels of crude 
oil in 1949, or 39.3% of 1,564,664-barrel runs to refinery. Re- 
fined products are marketed through a chain of bulk and 
service stations in Kansas, Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Colorado and through Great Lakes Pipe Line system. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$649,087; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $330,302. Book value of capital 
stock, $17.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-1928; 1940; 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Long term declining trend in company’s crude. oil 
output appears to have been arrested in recent years, but the 
enterprise continues to occupy a marginal competitive position. 

Comment: Stock carries a substantial risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.43 $1.09 $1.09 $1.15 $0.81 $2.07 $2.50 $1.40 

Dividends paid ..... None None 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.40 

MURUEL Siscisigncis ee 2% 6% 93% 12 12% 12% 19% 14% 

DT: os eae wins ‘aarenoes 1% 23% 45% 6% 5% 5% 9 7% 
“Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. 
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Incorporated: 1918, New Jersey, succeeding a 1902 combination of estab- 
lished companies. Office: Harvester Bldg., 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May at 51 Newark 
Street, Hoboken, N. J. Approximate number of combined preferred and 
common stockholders (October 31, 1949): 50,000. 


Capitalization: 


a SE PEE EEC eT CCE T Ty PRET CLEP EEE ET Pee re ert CT *$13,000,000 
TE WOORTOR GORE Tp. COUR. CRUDE GEE) inc cn cscidiesscacdinsececccvassbes 816,724 shs 
COMMER GENE CHO GAT) oss ccsicdesnccnesedsssdesesioescsscasevsccdeds 12,740,397 shs 


Not callable. 


(HR) 





*Balance of notes payable. 


Business: Leading manufacturer of farm implements and 
tractors, largest independent producer of motor trucks and 
important in industrial power, refrigeration, steel, binder 
twine, etc. Well integrated, with its own coal, coke and steel 
properties and plants both in the United States and abroad. 
Trucks and farm equipment each account for somewhat over 
a third of sales. 

Management: Among the best in American industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$225.9 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $96.7 million; inventories, 
$210.5 million. Book value of common stock, $38.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Prospective drop in farm income clouds prospects 
of farm equipment division; but extensive road building pro- 
grams, and consistent growth of motorization of industry 
generally, should cushion over-all sales decline. Strengthened 
control over costs will aid margins and tend to moderate effect 
on earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common, while 
subject to cyclical influences, has investment characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share,... $1.65 $1.57 $1.54 $1.47 $1.30 $3.36 $3.92 $4.36 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 0.83 0.83 0.95 1.00 1.00 1,22 1.70 1.70 
BE ice dauvnceceas 20% 24% 27% 3356 34 31% 34% 293% 
BOW asdicscncecusas - 18% 18% 22% 24% 22% 23% 26% 22% 
*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. tBefore inventory reserves, $0.94 in 1947, 
$1.02 in 1948. 





International Shoe Company 





Incorporated: 1921, Delaware, as successor to a consolidation of businesses (ISS) 
a ae in 1898 and 1836. Office: 1509 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 

Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in February. Number of common 
saaneaiets (December 31, 1949): 11,998. 
Capitalization: 
ne ee re Terr errr wer es ee Non 
ie. a |) en err Pr ery rr re ren ir ry toy Cae Cr 3,400,000 4 


Business: Largest integrated U. S. maker of footwear, special- 
izing in medium and lower priced staple lines. Daily capacity 
about 250,000 pairs: retailers exceed 30,000. Brands include 
Vitality, Queen Quality, Dorothy Dodd, Winthrop, Poll- 
Parrot, Star, Conformal, Hy-Test, Rand, Velvet Step, Trim 
Tred, Grace Walker, Sundial, City Club, John C. Roberts, 
Accent, Claston, Robertson, Randcraft and Red Goose. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1949, $64.3 millions ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash and U. S. Government 
securities, $5.8 million; inventories, $46.9 million. Book value 
of stock, $26.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor and present company pay- 
ments 1913 to date. 

Outlook: Nature of the business involves inventory risks but 
on favorable side are stability of unit demand and a strong 
competitive position. 

Comment: Generally stable earnings record places shares in 
a semi-investment classification. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $2.09 $2.02 $1.79 $1.67 $1.63 $4.12 $4.06 $2.26 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.80 1.80 1.380 1.80 1.80 2.25 3.00 3.00 
DE ear cucesanes 32 38% 43 45% 49% 45 45 46% 
NG i tcsiscrtscnahitantemiestibve 26 28 35% 39 36 37% 391% 41 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 

















EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 = 1948 
12 Months to February 28 12 Months to December 31 12 Months to a 31 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 48 49 | Cutler-Hammer ......... $4.11 $5.49 | Otis Elevator............ $5.22 85 
Cent. Illinois Lt.......... 08 2.95 | Decca RB 104 1.10 | Packard Motor Car...... 052 1.01 
Cent. Maine Pwr......... 1.53 1.77 | Deep Rock Oil .......... 4.55 7.64 | Panhandle Prod. & Rfg.... 0.87 1.67 
Cons te ees 2. 376 366 | Delaware Pwr. & Lt...... 1.95 1.86 | Parke, Davis ..........-- Peo Ho 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso.. D0.76 344- | Desby .O8l.. 0.0... ees 251 488 | Penney (J. C.) Co........ 313 302 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 4.14 3.63 | De. Villisa Co. ........... 1.95 3.16 | Penn. Pwr. & Lt.......... . . 
6 Moai te 3S Diamond Match ......... 2.35 2.62 | Peoples Drug Store...... 3.95 4.01 
mie eo | 744 6.70 | Pfizer (Chas.) & Co...... 5.18 6.36 
Distt GB iss cscs cans 1.69 1.86 | Dow Drug .............. 0.68 eae. 2° See 3.17 6.32 
Masonite Corp. ..... ort 4.64 4.07 | Driver-Harris .......... 4.16 4.84 | Phillips Petroleum ....... 7.36 12.01 
National Linen Service... 0.55 0.51 | Eastern Corp 0.04 4.76 | Phoenix Hosiery ........ 1.10 2.90 
Toklan Royalty ......... 0.07 0.13 Elec. Storage a: «an 6.67 | Pitney Bowes ...... sees 1.69 1.54 
6 Months to January 31 | Electrographic Corp. .... 3.02 3.63 | Pitts. Coke & Chemical.. 3.14 3.41 
Anderson, Clayton ....... 6.65 7.30 | El Paso Natural Gas.... 1.92 2.34 Seen Feenies ‘eons pe re 
_ 3 Months to January 31 | Erupire Dist. Electric... 17 fag. | Pitts. Screw & Bolt... 088 1.98 
Continental Motors ...... 0.14 0.19 | Rederal Mining ag ae ga 2 9.50 Pittsburgh Steel ........ D0.04 9.08 
3 Months to January 28 | Felt & Tarrant .......... 0.53 3.93 | Poor & Company........ b1.97 63.33 
Armour & Co. ........00- 1.19 D089 | Gen, Amer. Transport... 5.62 5.73 | Drentice-Hall ........... a 
Gar Wood Ind. .......... D0.76 0.09 | General Bronze ......... 3.03 2.7 | Publicker Ind. ........... 0.68 5.84 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co... 142+ 1.96 | General Cable ........... Om te eee ss aes: — oe 
General Foods .......... 4.77 4.25 Raymond Concrete Pile... _ 6.70 6.80 
1949 1948 | General Motors ......... 14.65 9.72 7 Motors...........--. D4.03 0.23 
General Phoenix ........ 0.96 POEN evere Copper & Brass... _ 3.56 5.02 
; 12 Months to December 31 “ck “6 EN 6 caeniiwn a « D0.36 0.40 
2 General Refractories .... 3.65 5.98 : 
Abbott Laboratories ..... 2.68 2.97 | Gen. Steel Castings...... 3.58 6.82 | Rio Grande Val. Gas..... 0.19 0.20 
: Acme Wire ............. 1.74 3.33 | Glenmore Distilleries .... c258  ¢287 | Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 2.25 2.76 
Ainsworth Mfg. ......... 1.37 ac: |e 2.54 177 | Ryan Cons. Petroleum.... 0.10 0.44 
| Alleghany Corp. ......... 0.02 0.30 | Goebel Brewing ......... 137 10g | ocullin Dane dawednes 5.39 7.54 
i Allen Industries ......... 1.79 241 Gelie We ng oi cs esac. 0.70 D101 |. ee 5.39 14.96 
Allied Products ......... 299 441 | Halliburton Oil Well... 489 5.03 | Shattuck Denn M......... 0.30 0.63 
Aluminum Goods ........ L75 4.08 Hecla Mining ee di Se 0.75 1.51 Sheller Mfg. COC cece ees 6.61 4.77 
Amalgamated Leather .... D059 0.72 | Hershey Chocolate |. 622 298 | Shoe Corp. ...........-.. a3.99 ad. 14 
Amer. Broadcasting ...... D0.31 0.28 | Heyden Chemical ....... 0.92 2.04 Sonotone Corp...........- 0.50 0.41 
' Amer, Mach. & Foundry.. 0.62 0.26 | Hinde & Dauch Paper.... 2.51 4.19 Socony-Vacuum Oil ...... 3.09 4.10 
> Amer. Metal Co. no) A ae 4.22 4.25 Hollander & Son ae 0.06 1.01 Southeast. Greyhound | oa 1.37 1.44 
Amer, Rad, & Stand. San. 1.80 2.57 | Hubbell (Harvey) ...... ee SOs Te eee D121 = 0.51 
Amer, Seating ........... 9.01 5.50 | Hudson Bay M. & S....- *461 #560 | Qauare D Co............. 229 271 
Amer. Sugar Rig. ....... 10.75 10.07 | Hudson & Manhattan ..... D405 D322 | Standard Brewing........ a 
s I Anchor Hocking Glass... 5.78 4.27 | Interchemical Corp. ..... i tee = oF 
' Anchor Post Products.... 0.99 1.32 | Int’l Cigar Machinery.... 2.01 1.52 | Standard Oil (Qhio)..... 4.26 6.39 
oo A. P. W. Products... D081 0.73 | Int’l Nickel ........ <<, oe) eee =. Se 
4 Armee S008 ....5....... 7.68 7.96 | Intertype Corp. ......... 7.81 neal ile == aa 
| Barker Bros. ............ 2.42 5.36 | Irving Air Chute......... 0.01 0.26 | Sterling Inc. ............ 0.03 0.64 
Beneficial Ind. Loan...... 277 2.79 | Island Creek Coal ...... 336 6-55.36 | om Oil ...... pitts etna 456 7.82 
Bendix Home Appliance... 0.57 3.78 | Kawneer Co. ............ 4.07 S25 | ee aerentonl .....- 0.75 O72 
. [Boeing Airplane ......... 408 1.59 | Key Company ...... a cy eee = a 
Borden Co. .............. 5.10 4.46 | Kidde (Walter) & Co.... 167 255 | Lexas Company ......... _— 
Braniff Airways ......... 0.22 0.19 | Kimberly-Clark ......... 529 5.02 | Lexas Pac. Coal& Oil.... 3.58 4.21 
- [i British Amer. Oil .... *2.62 _*4.30 | Kingston Products... “— le 
) FE Brooklyn Union Gas... 432 1.21 | Lehigh Port. Cement... __ jae ~ Se bee eas“ a. = 
Bucyrus-Erie ..>......... 4.07 3.54 | Lily-Tulip Cup .......... i RR Ob ey aa 
Burd Piston Ring........ D2.04 5.09 | Lion Oil. .........00 22... <0 eee — 22 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.32 0.71 | Lockheed Aircraft ....... 5.10 See} te a een n-------0-. 2 282 
© [Campbell Wyant & Cannon 290 5.71 | Mapes Cons. Mig. ....... ee BRO = eee ane 
“ Canadian Pacific ........ *1.93 *1.70 | Marquette Cement ....... 7.17 ome | ee eso 535 2 
) Capitol Airlines... 1.74 0.26 | Martin (Glenn L.) ... 7. Te te ne 
- FR Cent. Hudson Gas & El... 0.65 0.63 | Maytag Co. ........ 0. ae ee. oS 
Century Electric ........ 0.31 267 | McGraw (F.H.) & Co... 103 2.75 | Univ. Cons. Oil.......... 8.20 10.99 
e TB Cherry Rivet 00000... 0.30 0.79 | McLellan Stores ........ so ee ee --- — oS 
. Chic, Pneumatic Tool ... 7.94 11.21 | McWilliams Dredging ... D1.84 001 | Vulcan Detinning ........ 3.50 4.65 
m Chic. & So, Air Lines..:. 1.24 1.26 | Merritt-Chapman & Scott.. 244 217 | Wayne Knitting M....... = 3 
$; [A Chief Cons. Mining... 0.16 0.16 | Melville Shoe ........... 2 See ee ee oe = --- ry 
MM Childs Co. oo... cee. D056 0.17 | Midland Steel Prod. | ** | ‘-— aria. 6lCSe [Ae 
YB Cities: Service Co. 177227. 1487 1777 | Minn. Mng. & Mfg... 77. jae ee. ae. Ee 
. VE City Products 2.2..0001 429 453 | Montana-Dakota Util. ... 1.25 1.18 | White Motor ............ a 
it WM Cleveland Elec, Tium..... 3.06 298 | Morris Plan Corp. ....... a a oe 
te @ Colgate-Palmolive-Peet... 6.83 5.69 | Mt. Vernon-Woodberry .. 3.87 17.05 | Willson Products ........ 7. ce 
_ —@ Colonial Sand & Stone... -1.11 0.73 | National Biscuit ..... eo 3.11 Woodley Petroleum. ..... 2.24 3.42 
y- TH Colonial Stores ......... "351 3.27 | National Can ........... — Oe eS Se 
Ss 6:0. ere 2.65 0.56 | Nat'l Enameling & Stamp. 028 269 | Zoite Products ......... tie 
1 Columbia Broadcasting ... 2.44 2.94 | Nat'l Fireproofing ....... 1.02 0.92 12 Months to November 30 
1 ian Cerbe v6cs.d 3.69 4.03 | Nat’l Fuel Gas .......... 0.88 0.61 | Cent. Ohio Steel Prod.... 0.28 3.61 
% a Superheater 6.93 7.25 | Nat’l Mall. & Steel Cast.. 4.26 6.40 | Cons. Vultee Aircraft.... 160 D5.16 
— Coppermines ...... D0.01 0.13 | Nat'l Rubber Mach....... 5.40 5.96 | Douglas Aircraft ........ 9.19 9.72 
— Laundries ......... 1.91 1.46 | Nat'l Sugar Rfg.......... 4.40 3.33 | Gen. Tire & Rubber...... 0.94 7.33 
i —— Products Rfg....... 4.88 4.42 | Newberry (J. J.) Co...... 3.72 Qa |) Peet PORE 6 cies sees... D4.13 0.42 
i. orning Glass Wks. ..... 2.56 1.25 | Newport News Shipbldg... 10.17 9.76 | Monroe Loan Society..... a0.37 a0.36 
26 Crane Company ......... 3.17 6.43 | New Process ............ 7.62 13.08 , 
vo MB Grown Cork & Seal. 1) 461 5.06 | New York Auction....... O@ -15)-|y com scented Che hoa Cho'E 
% urtis Publishing ....... 0.64 ee RIP GIN havinnn dees nance 5.13 7.52 | stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co. 





Incorporated: 1885, New York, acquiring established companies. Executive (T) 
office: 195 Broadwar. New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 

nesday in April. Number of stockholders (February 6, 1950): 940,000. 
*Capitalization: 

SNE RUNES oo kbc beak phos anaaeaencwnsankues he 
Subsidiary preferred stocks ...................- 
Se I RT ey eee er sey 
Capital stock ($100 par) 


‘com 1$3,654,975,900 

- -$17,904,300 
- $106 , 223,157 
5,261,183 shs 


*As of December 31, 1949, plus $200 million long term debt and 880,000 shares of 
stock issued in 1950 financing. Including $1,733,000,000 of subsidiaries. 








Business: Company and associates comprise the Bell System, 
world’s largest public utility enterprise, operating 33.4 million 
telephones and numerous auxiliary services. About 73% of 
telephones are dial operated. Networks in East and Midwest, 
linked for television in 1949, have been extended to about 8,500 
channel miles and interconnect 25 cities having 50 television 
stations. Instruments and apparatus are manufactured by the 
99% owned Western Electric Company, ownership of which 
A.T.& T. is defending against a Government separation suit. 

Management: Conservative, capable and experienced. 


Financial Position: Adequate, for this type of enterprise. 
Working capital December 31, 1949, $23.2 million; ratio, 
1.0-to-1; cash and special deposits, $89.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$247.0 million. Book value of stock, $135.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to date. 


Outlook: Rate increases already granted and others in pros- 
pect, coupled with operating economies stemming largely from 
mechanization of facilities, should offset increased wages and 
other costs to a considerable extent, and support profits at 
satisfactory levels. 


Comment: Shares are of good investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


*Earned per share... $8.79 $9.46 $8.76 $8.78 $10.12 $7.50 $9.52 $9.22 
7Earned per share... 8.79 9.50 8.89 8.93 10.23 7.66 9.86 9.70 
Dividends paid ..... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 


BAGH. csscsince cess 134% 158% 166% 196% 200% 174% 158% 150% 
ee 101% 127% 156 157 159% 149% 147% 138 


*Based on shares outstanding at year-end. 
outstanding during the year. 





7Based on average number of shares 





Northern Natural Gas Company 





Incorporated: 1930, Delaware. Office: Aquila Court Building, Omaha 1, (NNG) 
Nebraska. Annual meeting: First Friday after third Monday in March. 

Number of stockholders (February 18, 1949): 14,919. 

Capitalization: 

Si ETE SE... chee sce eueeueeeoeeaecoeeb eases eeeseabeebes +++ -$41,000,000 
RR SI Ee ED sss hv kes SOR Sb Rh a oe essen sedinsbenes eos ebewe 2,436,000 shs 


Business: Owns natural gas pipe line system extending 4,008 
miles from the Texas Panhandle, Hugoton, Pawnee Rock and 
Otis gas fields through Oklahoma and Kansas to Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. Sole subsidiary, Peoples 
Natural Gas Company, operates gas distribution system in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota. Company purchases 
most of its gas requirements; has reserves of about 3.8 billion 
cubic feet. . 

Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$3.4 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $3.6 
million. Book value of stock, $21.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company represents one of the better situated 
natural gas systems, with large controlled gas reserves, and 
further future earnings growth seems indicated. 


Comment: Shares possess above-average attraction. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.70 $1.75 $1.85 $2.00 $2.68 $3.23 $3.12 $2.73 
Dividends paid ..... 1.15 1.00 1.07 1.25 1.50 1.60 1.80 1.80 
TO. ce cciemerknnsion 15% 15% 17% 23% 29% 305% 36% 39% 
en ee 10% 11% 14% 173% 22% 25 25% $1 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split August, 1947. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange June 
16, 1947; N. Y. Curb 1945-46; over-the-counter 1942-44. 
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Incorporated: 1850, Kentucky. Offices: 9th Street and Broadway, Louisville, (LN) 
Ky.; and 71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wed- 

nesday in April at Louisville, Ky. Number of stockholders (February 1, 

1950): About 14,600. 

Capitalization: 

Tong term debt .cccccccccce Fe oe See CRT ee $212,490,518 
*Capital stock ($50 par) ........... jee cneeceeeueeeees Ciaweetee ee nsaw ae 2,340,000 shs 





*Approximately 35% is owned by Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co. 


Business: Operates some 4,780 miles of line, mainly in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. Main line extends from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans; branches extend to Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Pensacola and other points. The road is one 
of the important bituminous carriers. Company owns 183,747 
shares (71.78%) of Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
way, with 1,050 miles of road between Atlanta and Memphis. 

Management: Good; interlocked with Atlantic Coast Line. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $43.7 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $33.9 
million. Book value of stock, $107.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1864-73; 1877-93; 1899-1932; 1934 
to date. 

Outlook: Efficient operations, small dependence on passenger 
revenues, prospective industrial growth of territory served, 
growing traffic diversification, and substantial reduction in 
fixed charges in recent years all suggest continuance of better 
than average earning power. 

Comment: Stock is among the better rail income producers. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share... $8.29 $9.07 $7.95 $7.49 $4.95 $5.68 $7.91 $3.51 
tEarned per share... 9.38 9.97 8.51 7.89 4.95 5.93 8.22 4.01 
Dividends paid ..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.52 3 


52 3.52 3.52 3.52 
High ..cccccc-ccces 38% 39% 55% 72% 72% 53 50 41% 
LOW cccccccccccecs - 27% 29% 34% 49% 45% 39% 37 3155 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945.  +Excluding equities in undistributed 
earnings of Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. tIncluding such equities. 





Twin City Rapid Transit Company 









Incorporated: 1939, Minnesota, as successor to a business organized 1891 (TWC) 
to acquire established companies. Office: No. 1 South 11th Street, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. Annual meeting: Second Monday in March. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 748; common, 1,920. 

Capitalization: 

I GG nF iiss crnnducwed ine sh babies avEnee phcauvewe $7,670,489 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv, prior ($50 par) coccee 95,497 shs 
Common stock (NO Par) ....ccccccccccccsccccvcscces ..229,315 shs 


*Callable after July 1, 1950 at $52.60; convertible into 3 common shares. 


Business: Wholly-owned subsidiaries operate the entire 
street railway and local bus transportation system in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and vicinity, including interurban lines connect- 
ing with the local transportation systems. Also operates bus 
lines within and between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and in 
suburban areas. 

Management: New management, installed in 1949, is com- 
posed of large stockholders. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $17,555; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash, $660,880; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$400,000. Book value of common stock, $109.20 per share, in- 
cluding unsegregated intangibles. 

Dividend Record: Former preferred payments irregular 1932 
to 1946; new preferred dividends interrupted in July quarter 
1948 but cleared in October, regular since; common 1899-1931 
and 1946; none since. 

Outlook: Fares have been increased, but recovery of sig- 
nificant earning power remains to be demonstrated in view of 
rising labor and other costs as well as competition from other 
transportation media. 

Comment: Preferred is speculative, common especially so. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $3.91 $5.12 $2.83 $3.22 $4.29 $0.62 $0.39 *D$2.78 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None 1.00 None None None 
A. una tis Botnet 6 9% 9% 16 24 16 8% 10% 
Ae 2c. hh nac anes 1% 4% 5% % 1% #7 4% 4% 





*Includes $0.63 tax carryback credit. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Cities Service Company 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





Incorporated: 1910, Delaware, acquiring numerous established businesses. (CSV) 
Office: 60 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday 

in April at 120 South State Street, Dover, Del. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1949): 236,645. 

Capitalization: 

TOMB ACME IIE CoN ad cass O62 S55 oes. 45s cuseahns nee mae ae tur neeesndaaad $115,846,950 
Se Og. enc bd cash & Sete Peat awecdeda tees seks 308,097,995 
EE I EE 5. 5.5: 5 £-0c0-4 05 0:0o vik pine Ske mone eee Caeaeeneraed 29,183,301 
PE IE xp Seb Mists eas ese s acai Geddes ccucecsacaecdeueeadesete 35,935,356 


CU ED cs ces ice tocol beast aes vacemeneemueusieess ace 3,702,000 shs 


Business: Subsidiaries comprise a major system of petro- 
leum producers, refiners, transporters, distributors and re- 
tailers, with additional extensive interests in natural gas. 
Properties largely in the Mid-Continent and Texas areas had a 
net crude output of 38.2 million barrels in 1949 or 60% of 69.4 
million barrels refinery intake; marketing subsidiaries have 
over 16,000 outlets in 40 states, District of Columbia, Canada 
and Argentina. Late in 1949, company sold its Ohio Public 
Service subsidiary to Ohio Edison, leaving Toledo Edison its 
only important undivested electric utility. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $175.5 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $160.2 
million. Book value of stock, $89.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1911-1932; 1947 to 
date. 

Outlook: Principal profit determinants are volume of output 
and trends in prices of petroleum products; natural gas 
position is of growing importance. Eventual sale of one re- 
maining electric utility will lead to further debt retirement. 

Comment: Statistical position of the shares has been im- 
proved by simplification of capital structure. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $3.40 $3.78 $3.88 $3.12 $6.41 $10.93 $17.77 $14.87 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None 1.50 3.00 3.50 


High (N.Y. Curb).. 3% 18% 17% 30% 41% 41 66% 70% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 2% 3% 12% 16% 20% 23% 31% 38% 





National Dairy Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolidation of several established com- (ND) 
panies. Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
ate Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 

»é . 
Capitalization: 
SOE TE IE ds Vcd csscn dav acccccbasdvodedscuneandsediccdnedaceseqtus $80,500,000 
ES SU III 6 bionic 6 ones ecen andes Canhasactdewsuaaanewen eens 6,313,212 shs 





*An additional 242,810 shares are under option to employees. 


Business: Ranks as the nation’s largest dairy company. 
Fluid milk and cream accounted for approximately 31% of 1949 
sales; cheese, 21%; ice cream, 16%; butter, 8%; and all other 
24%. Principal subsidiaries include Sheffield Farms Co., Breyer 
Ice Cream Co., General Ice Cream Corp., Kraft Foods Co., 
Supplee-Wilson Jones Milk Co., Breakstone Bros. Two im- 
portant sidelines are Parkay oleomargarine and Deerfoot 
meat products, while eggs and frozen foods are also dis- 
tributed. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $124.1 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $45.6 million; U. S. 
Goy’ts, $7.9 million. Book value of stock, $30.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position, a relatively high level of 
consumer purchasing power and an expanding line of products 
suggest continued growth in sales and earnings. 


Comment: Interest in stock centers in steady income return. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.. hae 95 $2.09 $2.11 $2.27 $4.05 $3.69 $4.04 $5.27 
Dividends paid ..... -00 1.10 1.10 1.40 1.65 1.80 1.80 2.20 
pish CiéceVenweewee som 21% 25% 38 45% 38 32 39% 


evtevesnawe coos 12% 14% 19% 24% 30 26% 24% 27% 


*Excludes foreign subsidiaries. +After inventory and/or contingency reserves of 62 
cents in 1942; 40 cents in 1943; and 80 cents in 1946. 
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Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey; American Tobacco divested itself of con- (RJ) 
trol under dissolution order in 1911. Office: Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April at 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 

City, N. J. Approximate number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 

Preferred, 12,298; common, 60,266. 


Capitalization: 

EE PEE OE OPN EL PTET CPT LE ET EEE TTT ee TTT eT eS $145,000,000 
Preferred ateek 3.6%. cami. (GIGO DOE) og conc ec ccc ces cece scccene 490,000 shs 
+Preferred stock 4.50% cum. ($100 par) ..........---- +e eee eee eee eens 260,000 shs 
CE cage waa da danlinves ¢HeKERCAaKO Cds chee dNetaghe 571,700 shs 
Ce ae” GUNTOUED BONN oo oa ce ticedeeiedesnndandeadic cease snstacqus 9,428,300 shs 


*Callable at $102% to June 30, 1951, $101. yk to June 30, 1954, $101 thereafter. 
+Callable at $103.50 to September 30, 1951, $102.50 to September 30, 1954, $101.50 to 
September 30, 1957, $101 thereafter. §Employe holders participate in profit- sharing 
plan scaling down to 1959, when it terminates; convertible into 1% ‘‘B’’ common 
shares to March 31, 1959, when immediately reclassifiable, share for share. 


Business: One of the three largest cigarette manufacturers. 
Principal sources of income are Camel cigarettes, Cavalier 
cigarettes (king-size, introduced in 1949) and Prince Albert 
smoking tobacco. Additional revenues are derived from minor 
brands, including chewing tobaccos. 

Management: Company policy requires that each director be 
a full-time employe of the company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$398.2 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; cash, $16.5 million; inventories, 
$454.0 million. Book value of common and Class B, $21.31 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. 
payments 1901 to date; on class B 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Company should participate fully in steady gain 
in cigarette consumption, and relative stability characteristic 
of earnings record should continue. 

Comment: Preferred issues are of good investment quality; 
common stocks are above-average as producers of income. 


Common 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “‘B” COMMON STOCK 
*Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.98 $1.85 $1.78 $1.89 $2.62 $3.04 $3.26 $3.75 
Dividends paid ..... 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
High ..ccccccccccce 2742 32% 35% 40 46% 44% 41% 39% 
LOW .cccccccccccess 20 25% 28 31% 36% 36% 33% 34% 





*Qn combined common and ‘‘B’’ shares. 





Sutherland Paper Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Michigan. Office: 243 East Patterson Street, Kala- (SUP) 
mazoo, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Monday in February. Number 

of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 878; common, 2,975. 

Capitalization: 

I I Ns di cd cohen ddd evden cevatedcsustedeecscenudcenaacsadeawdead $3,300,000 
“Preferred stock 4.25% cum: (S100 par)... ccccccccccccsccccccccccccses 34,394 sha 
CI SO Ce ED ho 55 Ko cekcdccas cance ceawiesudgiedecaccacseeuee 344,015 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $103 through 1964, then lower; 
convertible into 2% shares of common stock through 1959. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of paperboard containers 
and paraffined cartons in a wide variety. Largest customers 
are meat packers, food processors, cereal manufacturers, food 
chains, dairies and bakers, while other outlets include the to- 
bacco industry, bakeries and chain food markets. About 65% 
of dollar sales are direct to industrial consumers, most of 
remainder goes to wholesale trade. 

Management: Headed by the founder of the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$7.1 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.8 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of common stock, $41.02 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s specialties tie its activities with those 
of the relatively stable food packaging and distributing indus- 
try; the trend toward greater use of paperboard containers 
and paraffined cartons indicates continuance of over-all growth. 

Comment: Although shares have cyclical characteristics they 
qualify as a “businessman’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$2.56 *$2.84 *$2.47 *$2.16 $4.68 $6.87 * 02 $4.62 


Dividends paid ..... 1,25 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.75 2.50 2.50 2.50 
BHigh .cccccccccceee 26% 33 34 42% 55% 47 44% 41% 
TOW ccccccccccceces 17% 26% 29 31 38 36 31 30% 


*As renegotiated, and after vostwar refunds 19 cents in 1943, 19 cents in 1944. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


ee yn! Oe eT Bw We 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 

Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 











Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an _ efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 


Business Purchase Agreements—New 70-page 
reference on all phases of business protection 
through business purchase insurance, pointing 
the way to the solution of tax problems. Of 
especial interest to corporation executives, 
partners of businesses, trust officers and legal 
counsel. 
* * + 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 
rate of income. 


5 * * 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Common Stocks & Cash Dividends — A new 
edition of the booklet, “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends,” 
shows the average cash yield of all dividend- 
aying common stocks on the New York Stock 
xchange for each year since 1940, based on 
year-end closing prices. 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


5 * * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * >» 


Personalized Investment Lists — A _ helpful 
booklet on “Individual Lists for Individual 
Needs” provides six investment portfolios, 
any one of which will serve the requirements 
of the average investor in achieving the ob- 
jectives of income or appreciation, or both. 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 

salutations and complimentary closings; list of 

often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
— for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
usiness letterhead. 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































j READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 esd — an 195 
|__ Variation ___ 
720 [_1938-39=100_ a 
180 | mj NG oN 180 
160 oar 175 
140 -f INDEX OF 170 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION_| 165 
an | Federal Reserve Board 1950 vee 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1989 J} FMAM J 
Trade Indicators Mar.tl Maris Mar2s Marz 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 5,937 6,015 5,993 5,404 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 89.8 95.5 96.7 - 998 
ee ee ren 5 ee 707,962 725,570 750,000 596,329 
ne 1950 = 1949 
Mar. 8 Mar. 15 Mar. 22 Mar. 23 
CMek. De sisciad...-<0kniee { Federal ) $24,493 $66,855 $24,786 $24,696 
{Total Commercial Loans.. 2 Reserve |... 13,798 13,889 13,847 12,732 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members oe: 1,353 1,446 1,446 1,292 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 ... 36,463 36,877 36,702 32,670 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities | 46,711 47,236 46,468 45,473 
TMoney: im: Cartitlation . .......6..0sseccciinwiees 27,105 27,023 26,972 27,423 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,115 1,194 1,188 1,111 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week, {tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i = Sos h i, — 1950 a 
poem vane 22 23 24 ia 27 28 High a, 
30 Industrials 209.31 209.62 209.78 210.62 209.10 209.50 210.62 196.81 
20 Railroads 55.67 55.58 55.30 55.68 54.89 55.24 56.60 52.88 
15 Utilities ...... 43.70 43.50 43.35 43.37 43.14 43.25 43.74 40.79 
65° Stocks 2.5255; 75.39 75.36 75.26 75.56 74.92 75.15 75.56 71.28 
SS — March =, 
Details of Stock Trading: 22 23 24 za 2B 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,010 2,020 1,570 890 1,930 1,780 
Sueties “TO cies ssc banaencon 1,123 1,149 1,129 876 1,158 1,129 
Number of Advances............ 536 380 306 398 217 502 
Number of Declines............. 352 468 541 233 723 376 
Number Unchanged ......... .. 235 301 282 245 218 251 
New Highs for 1950........... . 105 115 48 44 58 39 
New Lows for 1950............. 49 45 50 19 54 50 
Bond Trading: _ 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.75 101.71 101.71 101.72 101.71 101.75 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,630 $5,010 $3,990 $1,830 $3,810 4,880 
= 1950 —____— -—— 1950 Range ——. 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 21 Mar. 1 Mar. 8 Mar.15 Mar. 22 High Low 
2 SEA Sie ree ier 2.542% 2.545% 2.550% 2.548% 2.543% 2.550% 2.542% 
Pree eee rene 2.872 2.874 2.874 2.874 2.867 2.896 2.860 
ee ciate weeks xe 3.231 3.233 3.217 3.223 3.216 3.260 3.216 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.80 6.77 6.78 6.66 6.62 6.87 6.62 
20 Railroads ........ 6.98 6.94 7.16 7.06 7.01 7.16 6.94 
20 UGliiies ......... 5.41 5.42 $5.36 5.28 5.29 5.54 5.28 
fee re 6.65 6.63 $6.63 6.52 6.48 6.73 6.48 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. tRevised. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending March 28, 1950 


Radio Corporation of America............ 
Warner Bros. Pattures. . 2.065 5.6. 000.80 
Admnizal GOtPOPRRION oo e cc csesecssneees 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
GF a te cathe ccdstcahensvebsMewtnan 
Zenith AAG oes ocdeccc caved woke eeens 
American Water Works................. 
Emerson Radio Phonograph.............. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad pf....... 
American & Foreign Power.............. 
United Corporation 
Avco Manufacturing 


ee 


COCKE OR OCHO KEES EDO HE 


Shares 
Traded 
328,000 
171,800 
119,200 
110,300 
109,800 
109,800 
103,800 

93,600 

92,400 

86,100 

83,600 

82,800 


-———— Closing —_, 
Mar. 21 Mar. 28 
14% 17% 
12% 1434 
25% 305% 
11% 12% 
32 32% 
52% 6914 
115% 11% 
257% 285 
253% 29% 
3% 44 

4% 4 
6% 7% 
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For Lion Oil Company, 1949 was a year 
of accomplishment. ma es a OPERATING SUMMARY 1949 1948 

g It 1- f = ———— 
ee  aeneie we, measiena Number of Producing Wells (Net). .... 567 489 
and placed in operation. Most of these Net Crude Oil Production—Barrels..... 4,782,797 5,049,260 
additions were made to increase the Total Undeveloped Acreage of 
volume and diversify the products of Domestic Oil Rights............... 1,329,835 664,612 
the Chemical Division. Of equal or Total Producing Acreage............ 24,972 16,797 
a ae oe Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels....... 6,943,995 8,062,510 
hr co pdicwithese ia Station Marketing Sales—Gallons. ..... 97,765,498 93,671,275 
eries made by the Company in any Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons...... 331,441,120 338,080,367 
previous year. Total Chemical Product Sales—Tons.. . 304,236 287,212 

Capital expenditures for the develop- Common Shares Outstanding Dec. 31.. 2,340,813 2,340,730* 
ment of additional underground oil re- Number of Stockholders Dec. 31....... 6,222 5,135 
serves, particularly in the Diamond M Dividends Per Share................ $ 1.50 $ 1.37'A* 
Field of Scurry County, Texas, and Annual Payroll ..................... $ 8,872,336 $ 7,598,730 
for additions and improvements to 


manufacturing, marketing and other 


properties amounted to approximately 
$17,250,000. 


During 1949, Lion drilled the equiva- 
lent of seventy-two net wells, of which 
sixty-one were completed as oil wells, 
one was a gas well, and ten were dry 
holes. These wells were drilled in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico. Eight- 
een additional wells were drilling at the 
end of the year. 


The most spectacular development 
program in the history of the Company 
began in 1949 with the discovery by 
Lion of the Diamond M Field of Scurry 














































































County, Texas. In this area, in a pro- 
lific pay section of Canyon Reef lime- 
stone, Lion completed fifty-two wells 
during 1949. The spacing pattern in the 
Canyon Reef formation is one well to 
each forty acres and present indica- 
tions are that practically all of the 
Company’s block of approximately 5,600 
acres will be productive. 

Lion continues to make progress to- 


ward integration of its activities in the 
petroleum industry. Meanwhile, the 
Chemical Division has grown so that it 
plays an important role in both sales 
and earnings. Because chemical and 
petroleum product markets are unre- 
lated, substantial participation in each 
of these industries should provide addi- 
tional balance and stability for the 
Company. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 






-” 


T. M. MARTIN 


YT 00S 


T. H. BARTON 




















President Chairman of the Board 
CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 1949 1948 
For Years Ended December 31 Amount Per Share Amount Per Share* 

Sales and Operating Revenue................ $65,605,838 $28.02 $66,645,121 $28.47 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net)......... 53,283,067 22.76 49,408,252 21.11 
Net Income Before Provisions for Income Taxes... 12,322,771 5.26 17,236,869 7.36 
Estimated Federal and State Income Taxes. ..... 3,207,610 1.37 5,514,437 2.35 
ON regia os eee SS cae ate $ 9,115,161 $ 3.89 $11,722,432 $ 5.01 
*The number of shares of stock and all. “‘per share” figures have been adjusted for the 2-for-1 stock split of April 22, 1949. 





For 1949 Annual Report giving financial information, write Public Relations Dept.. Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 




























PLOWING BACK 
PAYS OFF 


TODAY, IN OIL AS IN FOO 


URING and after the war, as 
everyone knows, oil needs sky- 
rocketed. They are still climbing. 


In 1948, Socony-Vacuum plowed 
back $201,000,000 into the business 
— expanded all facilities to handle 
unprecedented demand. 


Again, in 1949, we plowed back 
$158,000,000 to improve still fur- 
ther our efficient, integrated opera- 
tion, and so assure a continuous flow 
of high-quality oil products. 


This is the kind of “plowing back” 
that builds for the future... that 
makes for National Security . . . that 








assures oil supply for growing mil- 
lions of cars, homes and mechanized 
farms, for expanding aviation and 
every industry that relies on. more 
oil to produce a bigger money’s- 
worth for you. 


America is already reaping the 
benefits, and more and more bene- 
fits are coming. 


* * * 


Socony-Vacuum, as one of the 
oldest petroleum companies, is 
proud of the part it has played in 
a progressive industry — will con- 


tinue to look ahead and plow back. 


merica Reaps the 
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The Sign 
the Nation Knows 
Builds 


as the A fenaieyy (rows f 





The Flying Red Horse Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. » GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 





